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CHATS WITH THE EDITOR 


ers what is in store for them. Accordingly, a great 

deal of ink has been used up in setting forth “correct 
principles.” Too often, we are afraid, critical readers have 
been disappointed by editorial promises, and there have been 
audible grumblings and dark comparisons 
of editors’ salutatories with political party 
platforms. 

Under such conditions, this editor is determined to be 
cautious. He turns back to Wisconsin’s first newspaper, the 
Green-Bay Intelligencer of December 11, 1833, to see how 
its editors (J. V. Suydam and A. G. Ellis) faced the prob- 
lem. Fortunately they appear to have been men of sense, 
and their long apology to the public contains much to which 
we can utter a grateful amen. 

We can applaud, for example, their “principal object in 
view, viz. the advancement of the country west of Lake 
Michigan.” We, too, shall try “to protect the reading public 
trom fables and impositions, not less disgusting to the lovers 
of truth, than injurious alike to the character of the Indians 
and the whites on the frontiers.” And finally, we earnestly 
emulate our 1833 friends in soliciting “the contributions of 
the Literary of all classes; of which there are a goodly num- 
ber in this vicinity, embarked in examining the interesting 
novelties of the west.” 


C ustoM has long decreed that a new editor tell his read- 


Correct 
Principles 
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Wuart will total war do to the Stare Histroricau Society 
oF Wisconsin? That is a question for which none of us has 
the answer. Even though we are fortunate enough to escape 
actual bombing and cannonading of our 
beautiful library and museum building in 
Madison, we are certain to undergo grave 
discomfort. Some of the bright young men we might ordi- 
narily expect to add to our staff will not be available. Book 
acquisition, especially from foreign parts, will be slowed 
down. The materials which we would customarily need in 
our program of modernizing our building are not to be had, 
and no one can say whether we shall be able to get enough 
paper to continue this Magazine and for the books which we 
have been planning to issue. 

The Society cheerfully accepts the difficulties which we 
all must endure if the war is to be won. Unconditional vic- 
tory is, after all, the most important goal of our lives. But 
though the Society may be forced to mark time in some 
directions, we are determined to keep it alive and active. 
The speed-up in tempo by which the University of Wis- 
consin will grant degrees in three, instead of four, years 
gives our library a chance to be of even greater service. Nor 
is it unimportant that we all understand our past. Only in 
this way can we appreciate the country in which we live, 
the importance of the way of life which has fused into one 
great nation the varied emigrants who had fought tooth and 
nail in Europe, and the sacrifices made by our forebears and 
now demanded of us. We are confident that the study of 
our state and local history is a patriotic duty, and while 
bowing always to the war needs of our country, we shall try 
to make our Society even more influential. 


The Society 
in Wartime 


GREEN Bay is to play host to the Society at its first conven- 
tion, to be held on Friday and Saturday, October 2-3, 1942. 
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The Brown County Historical Society and a local com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
many historical groups in the region are 
planning to see that we are properly intro- 
duced to the most venerable settlement of the state. The 
beauty of autumn in northern Wisconsin and the joy of 
talking with others interested in Wisconsin’s history will 
appeal to all our members. The program will include in- 
formative addresses on the history of the region and of the 
state; a tea party or two; a historical pilgrimage to such 
attractions as the Roi-Porlier-Tank Cottage (1776), Fort 
Howard Hospital (1816), Morgan L. Martin House 
(1837), and the Neville Public Museum; and perhaps an 
entertaining surprise. More complete details will be given 
in the June number of this Magazine. 

Plan now to join us in studying the history of Green 
Bay at first hand. We shall try to see that you have such 
a good time that you will wish to be present each fall as our 
conventions move about the state. 


Green Bay, 
October 2-3 


Tus Society is fortunate indeed in its resources. When Dr. 
Lyman C. Draper in 1854 began to collect manuscripts, 
newspapers, pamphlets, books, portraits, and museum ob- 
jects for the Society, his ideas were far in 
advance of his day. His successors carried 
on with energy and skill the work he had 
begun, and as a result the Society’s library is today the 
largest of any historical society in America with 660,000 
titles. The museum has equally rich materials, but they are 
on the fourth floor of the building and so badly crowded 
that even enthusiastic museum-goers cannot appreciate 
them. 

A frontal attack on the problem of the museum was 
made early in December. The main corridor of the library 


Modernizing 
a Museum 
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on the ground floor hummed with activity. Some of the mock 
windows were covered with wallboard painted a neutral 
color so as to serve as the background for portraits; cases 
were brought from the fourth floor and displays properly 
labeled and installed; flood and spot lights were provided to 
illuminate the portraits and the exhibit cases; and a schedule 
of rotating monthly special exhibitions was prepared. In 
December the theme of the display was “Wisconsin’s In- 
dians”; in January, “The French in Wisconsin”; and in 
February, “Pioneer Life in Wisconsin.” Students entering 
the building must necessarily encounter these exhibits, and 
what was formerly wasted space has become a very real edu- 
cational project. Along with these monthly shows, another 
museum feature has been initiated. Each week one of the 
Society’s 300-odd portraits comes down from the fourth 
floor to bask in well-lighted glory as “Portrait of the Week.” 
A 300-word label describes the portrait, and a small case 
under it contains related museum or manuscript materials. 

The tedious detailed work required by this expansion of 
function has been provided partially by the museum’s small 
staff, partially by divisions of the library, and partially by 
volunteer help from students. The members of the museum 
staff have in some cases discovered abilities in themselves 
hitherto entirely unsuspected. About a dozen students have 
organized themselves into a University Historical Society 
and have written portrait labels, helped install and dress 
some of the life-sized figures in the displays, drawn posters, 
prepared maps, and assisted in other ways. The University 
Historical Society also plans to visit historic spots and mu- 
seums of the state from time to time. There are no dues, 
and anyone interested in Wisconsin history can find some- 
thing to do which will make use of his or her particular 
abilities. Eventually we hope that these fine young people 
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will return to their home towns and help with the work of 
the local historical societies of the state. 

This is, of course, only a beginning at modernizing the 
museum. The fourth floor displays must be made dynamic 
and meaningful; school classes must be brought to the mu- 
seum periodically for carefully planned and conducted 
visits; and eventually the museum’s replaceable and less rare 
materials together with small dioramas illustrating Wiscon- 
sin history must circulate among the schools of the state. 


For SEVERAL years the Society’s staff has celebrated Found- 
ers’ Day. The accepted date for the birth of the Society has 
been placed on January 30, 1849, probably because the rec- 
: ords of the Society were in existence since 
Founders’ Day, that time. This oe the observance of the 
January 30 ninety-third Founders’ Day was broad- 
ened, and the whole Society was invited to attend a special 
dinner at the Memorial Union in Madison. 
The 125 of us who were present upon the occasion had 
a most enjoyable and instructive time. The Hon. Marvin B. 
Rosenberry, chief justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
served as toastmaster and also spoke on “Wisconsin Be- 
comes a State.”’ Mrs. Rosenberry delivered a brief tribute 
to the late Annie A. Nunns, assistant superintendent of the 
Society, who for more than fifty-two years devoted her life 
to the Society’s welfare. Miss Susan B. Davis, formerly of 
Green Bay, was most entertaining in her description of 
“Everyday Life in Wisconsin in 1849.” The Rev. Peter 
Leo Johnson of St. Francis Seminary near Milwaukee, in 
discussing “The Founding of Wisconsin’s Historical Soci- 
ety,” made it pretty clear that the real date of birth ought 
to be placed sometime between October 14 and 25, 1846. 
The diners then crossed Langdon Street to the Society’s 
building for the museum preview of “Pioneer Life in Wis- 
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consin.” Since that time we have been trying to convince 
the Society that it might be better to adopt the earlier date 
for the founding, but the little old lady is somewhat skittish 
about juggling birthdays and adding more than two years 
to her age with one fell swoop. 


NeEwspaPeErs in Wisconsin have long been friendly to this 
Society. The Mineral Point Democrat of October 22, 1845, 
was one of the first to suggest the Society’s formation. 
Today the great majority of the daily 
and weekly papers of the state send us 
copies free of charge in order that they 
may be added to our collection of some 50,000 bound vol- 
umes. Nearly every publisher realizes that his paper is a 
diary of its community and that his files have distinct his- 
torical value. 

The Society has for long appreciated the codperation of 
the newspaper publishers of the state and is now happy to be 
of some service to them. In January we began to issue the 
Wisconsin Historical News, a monthly news bulletin. Copies 
of this three-column news sheet are being sent to all news- 
papers and radio stations in Wisconsin. When Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife was superintendent of the Society, such a bulletin 
was established, and it ran several years. We think the 
idea was a good one and have fond hopes that the revival of 
the little news sheet will stimulate interest in Wisconsin’s 
history and also in this Society’s activities. 


The WiscONSIN 
Historica News 











ANNIE AMELIA NUNNS* 
1868-1942 


NNIE AMELIA Nunns, daughter of Henry and Mary 
A Gainer Nunns, was born on Long Island, Sep- 
tember 3, 1868; she died in Madison, January 5, 1942. 

When a child of nine her parents settled in Madison, 
where she was to spend her life and find her life work. She 
attended the University of Wisconsin and graduated Bache- 
lor of Arts in 1889. In October of that year the officials of 
the State HistroricaL Society oF WIsconsINn, which was 
then housed in the Capitol, decided that they must add an- 
other member to its small staff in order that the library built 
up under Dr. Lyman C. Draper should be open longer hours 
and especially Saturday afternoons for the faculty and stu- 
dents of the University. Annie Nunns, fresh from a brilliant 
course in college, was selected as the new Library Attend- 
ant, and began her work on October 28, 1889, little realizing 
that she would spend more than half a century in the service 
of the Society and its patrons, a career which was to be 
terminated only by her death. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites, able publicist and editor, was 
then superintendent of the Society. He quickly recognized 
the ability of his new assistant, and soon Miss Nunns was 
helping him with his editorial work. She spent long hours 
over the great set of the Jesuit Relations (73 vols., 1896- 
1901) and worked with him on his edition of Early Western 
Travels (32 vols., 1904-7) as well as upon many of the pub- 
lications of the Society. Many a night the lights in the 


* This memorial was read before a meeting of the Faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin on January 12, 1942. Its preparation was suggested by President 
Clarence A. Dykstra and was in charge of a committee consisting of Gilbert H. 
Doane, Eloise Gerry, and G. C. Sellery. 
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Society’s rooms burned late while the editor and his assistant 
labored to perfect their work. And when the task was fin- 
ished the entire staff would gather for a party to celebrate 
the event and make merry over its accomplishment. Annie 
Nunns’s keen wit often found expression in the repartee 
which sparkled on those happy and hilarious occasions. 

Later Miss Nunns became executive assistant to Dr. 
Thwaites and, upon his death in 1913, was named Assistant 
Superintendent, an office which she held under each of his 
successors, Dr. Quaife, Dr. Schafer, and Dr. Alexander. 
She proved to be an able administrator and frequently 
carried, without the title, the responsibility of the superin- 
tendency itself. Having known Dr. Draper, the first secre- 
tary of the Society, and served in a confidential capacity 
under each of his successors, she carried in her retentive 
memory, more than any other person, a great deal of the 
unwritten history of the Society and its development; and 
with her death much of its intimate detail is forever lost. 
But she lived to pass on to the new superintendent, Dr. 
Alexander, much of the accumulated wisdom of the super- 
intendency, and many of her intimate friends are morally 
certain that she stoutly held off the assaults of death, man’s 
ancient enemy, until she could accomplish that last deed of 
loyalty to the Society. 

Next to the welfare of the Society, Annie Nunns 
counted the welfare of the University, for she knew it well 
from 1885, when she first came to the campus as a student, 
until her final illness, late in 1941. She always attended its 
functions, and rarely missed her class reunion. She was 
closest, naturally, to the History Department, whose faculty 
and students frequently called upon her for assistance. They 
profited by both her editorial and bibliographical experience 
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as well as her extensive knowledge of the location of his- 
torical research materials in other institutions. 

Always concerned with the professional advancement of 
her own sex, Miss Nunns took an active interest in both the 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club and Altrusa, and 
served both organizations in a national, as well as local, 
capacity. 

Annie Nunns was a brilliant woman, with a keen mind 
which the truth rarely eluded. Her ready tongue was quick 
to give expression to her wit as well as to her salty irony, 
for she knew well the use of both weapons. The individual 
who tried to put something over on her rarely succeeded, 
but he who went to her frankly and openly found that she 
was always ready to do anything in her power to help. Both 
within the Society and the University and outside of them 
she had a host of friends, for she was one who attracted 
people and was always good company. Widely traveled, she 
found much to amuse as well as interest her both in Europe 
and America, just as she did in the daily round of her office. 
In a word, hers was a zestful life and she enjoyed it to the 


utmost. She has deserved well of the Society and the Uni- 
versity. 





A PORTRAIT OF WISCONSIN* 
Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


as she now stands in the company of her sister states, her 

sovereignty her own, yet duly and unselfishly shared, 
one must speak first of her great beauty—beauty of lakes 
and rivers, framed by the two greatest of the Great Lakes, 
and by the longest of North American rivers. Her southern 
prairies and oak openings still give the impression of a vast 
park through which one passes, with glimpses everywhere 
of shining lakes, of attractive villages or country cottages. 
Her cities are not large or overexpanded, and those on the 
Michigan shore, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, are made beautiful by skillful use of lake shore 
vistas, roads, and parks. Wisconsin is still a rural state, 
and every visitor feels the charm of her cultivated fields, 
her farm homes, the landscape full of “contented cows,” 
and the towns of a single street overshadowed by arching 
trees that make an aisle of the passing road. 

The southwestern or driftless area of the state abounds 
in unusual rock formations, in caves sparkling with stalac- 
tites, and in gentle hills known locally as mounds—Blue 
Mounds, Platte Mounds, and Belmont, near the seat of the 
first capital. The Mississippi border is unusually beautiful; 
from La Crosse to Lake Pepin, it is a succession of cliffs and 
hills, wild and romantic in aspect, that must be seen from 
the river to be fully appreciated. Here is Mount Trempea- 
leau—the island mountain that “steeps itself in the water”— 


I ONE would idealize Wisconsin and paint her portrait 


* Miss Kellogg, well known for her many contributions to the history of 
the Middle West, is the greatest of Wisconsin’s living historians. She is Senior 
Research Associate of the Srare Hisroricat Socrery. This paper was read before 
the Madison Literary Club on November 10, 1941. 
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and terraced river towns, clinging to the rocks with one hand 
and grasping the river below with the other. Then comes 
the expanse of Lake Pepin with its legend of Maiden’s 
Rock. The boundary line between Wisconsin and her sister 
state of Minnesota runs through Lake Pepin along which 
the steamboats weave back and forth as the current leads. 

Wisconsin was originally designed to follow the Missis- 
sippi to its source, but generously sharing her heritage with 
Minnesota, her northwest boundary runs along St. Croix 
River, another long stretch of remarkable beauty from 
smooth lakes to gorges and chasms down which dash waters 
in ever-changing forms. An interstate park embraces the 
beauty of the St. Croix dalles and has saved for posterity 
the charm of this unusual woodland. 

Passing from south to north Wisconsin’s face changes 
from the smiling quiet of cultivated fields, through the lands 
of the cutover plains and marshes, to the lakeland of the 
North. Here are literally hundreds of lakes, which attract 
visitors from all the Mississippi Valley to enjoy fishing, 
game hunting in the autumn, and well-kept resorts, where 
Indian guides can be secured for canoe or land trips of many 
miles. This land o’ lakes is the playground not only of Wis- 
consin, but of the Middle West. 

The Lake Superior shore is one of dark and frowning 
beauty, offset by small streams that dash in from the north- 
ern highland, and the islands (more than twelve Apostles) 
that cluster around Chequamegon Bay. Down from the 
north from the Michigan boundary where lies sparkling 
Lac Vieux Desert the Wisconsin River runs. Its ripples or 
ruffles, called bulles by the French, were translated by the 
lumbermen into “bulls,” and we had Grandfather and 
Grandmother Bull Falls, Jenny Bull Falls, and several 
other uncouth mistranslations. Now with the lumbermen 
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gone, cities are growing on the river, and the waterpower is 
being utilized for rural electrification. At the old centers of 
lumber mills, paper is now made from the slashes, and the 
upper Wisconsin River is one of Wisconsin’s most prosper- 
ous regions. 

At the elbow, one mile from the Fox River, the Wis- 
consin turns west, irresistibly drawn to its final home in the 
bosom of the Mississippi. The lower river gleams over sand 
bars, glides past rocky cliffs forested to their heights, and 
bursts through the rocky bluffs to its mother river. 

As the infant Fox River runs northeast from the port- 
age, it glides and twists through fertile meadows, broadens 
into small lakes until it finds itself in the wide sweep of Lake 
Winnebago, bordered by several cities of growing renown. 
Lake Winnebago acts as the dam for the lower Fox which 
continues on to Green Bay in a wide flood, tumbling over 
chutes now made into dams, becoming one long series of 
power development for the growth of its towns. “For us,” 
said a famous Indian, “this river was a path; for our white 
brethren, to whom we sold it, it is a power.” 

The city of Green Bay, at the mouth of the Fox, is the 
oldest settlement in the state. At the left a road runs out 
around the shore of the deep shining bay until it reaches the 
Menominee River, boundary between Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Another road to the right follows the eastern shore of 
the bay into Door County, sometimes called the “thumb” of 
the state, a long stretch of rocky land bordered by Lake 
Michigan on one side and Green Bay on the other. Here is 
another lovely playground for summer visitors, while the 
winter sees commercial fishing from all its harbors and from 
Washington Island at the peninsula’s tip. Here a colony of 
hardy Icelanders has kept the tang of northern seas in inland 
waters. Returning to the east shore and the shipbuilding 
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ports along the lake, we have traversed Wisconsin from 
Kenosha (formerly Southport) on the southeast to the large 
harbor of Superior on the northwest. Like a great jewel box 
the state cherishes her beauty of land, rivers, lakes and 
coasts, tall rocks, gentle prairies, dashing waterfalls, and 
winding streams. Here and there are marshes mostly 
drained or growing the scarlet cranberry. 

Not alone for her physical beauty nor for the prosperity 
wrung from fields and streams does Wisconsin stand unique. 
The character of her populace has governed her history and 
foretells her future. Wisconsin began historical existence as 
a French colony. It was Samuel de Champlain, founder of 
New France in America, who wished to attach the region 
now named Wisconsin to the crown of his king. After 
having explored the West Indies in a Spanish squadron and 
dismissed them from his plans of colony-building, he visited 
the “rock-bound coast” of New England, sailing as far 
south as Cape Cod in his wide search. Finally he decided 
upon the mighty St. Lawrence River as the home of France 
in the New World, and on the rock at Quebec fixed his 
habitation. Then from the mountain of Montreal Island he 
looked eagerly westward, while friendly Indians told him of 
the marvels of the interior. Twice he mounted the Ottawa 
River, and traced the eastern shores of Lake Huron, but 
administration troubles and oncoming age made him realize 
he could not in person explore the vast inland seas of fresh 
water, opening to the West. So in time he sent his ablest 
interpreter and assistant. More than 300 years ago Jean 
Nicolet with his oriental robe and thunder-making pistols 
alarmed the Winnebago Indians on the shores of Green 
Bay, and finding that he had not reached, as he hoped, the 
Orient, he made treaties with the Indians, ate at their great 
banquets where six score beaver formed the piece de resist- 
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ance, and returned to tell Champlain of the first white man’s 
visit to Wisconsin. A lineal descendant of the early French 
settlers at Green Bay is now executing a heroic statue of 
Nicolet as he conceives him, which will be placed next sum- 
mer in Capitol Park at Madison, a result of the tercentenary 
celebration of Nicolet’s voyage, held at Green Bay in 1934. 

For a century and a half New France guarded Wiscon- 
sin, sent thither her explorers, missionaries, soldiers, and fur 
traders. Through Wisconsin, Jolliet and Marquette went 
their hazardous way to find the Father of Waters, the 
mighty Mississippi; along the shore of Lake Michigan 
La Salle’s tiny sailing vessel, the “Griffon,” set forth to its 
doom loaded with furs; through Wisconsin’s forests from 
the Chicago portage Henry de Tonty and his five com- 
panions struggled, fleeing from invading Iroquois until Two 
Rivers and Sturgeon Bay were reached. Then came the 
missionaries who gathered the natives into tiny chapels along 
the Fox River waterway, Father Allouez, who built St. 
Francois Xavier Mission at De Pere (whence the name), 
and blithe Father André, who with his flute walked around 
the shores of Green Bay leading a chorus of Indian children 
in holy songs. 

The late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
brought French officers and soldiers who built forts on 
Madeline Island, at La Baye (as they called Green Bay), 
and along the upper Mississippi. Sieur de la Ronde on Lake 
Superior’s shore imported miners from Europe to work the 
copper mines the Indians had discovered but failed to trans- 
port any mineral to the East. Nicolas Perrot, from Fort 
St. Antoine on Lake Pepin went south along the Mississippi 
to open a lead mine in southwestern Wisconsin. But as one 
of the French succinctly remarked: “The mines most sought 
are those of beaver skins.” The fur trade was the most 
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profitable of Wisconsin’s early industries. Any officer ob- 
taining an appointment to the Upper Country expected to 
make his fortune in three years. In league with an avaricious 
governor one commandant shipped a quarter of a million 
dollars worth of furs from Wisconsin to Montreal just be- 
fore General Wolfe at Quebec defeated Montcalm, and 
Wisconsin passed with the rest of Canada into the hands of 
the English. 

So first peopled with French explorers and fur traders 
seeking gain from her aborigines, the crisp French accents 
were the only civilized speech heard in Wisconsin until 1763. 
Few remain of the descendants of these early habitants, they 
having for the most part mingled with the Indians with 
whom they were allied, or lost their native tongue in the 
stream of English, and become assimilated. 

A few of the incidents of the French régime may add to 
Wisconsin’s portrait. Singing in tune with the dip of their 
paddles the voyageurs pushed their laden canoes along the 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway and camped for the winter on 
some inland lake where the leader, called the bourgeois, 
built a fort and purchased from the Indians wild rice and 
venison for winter provisions. From one such fort on the 
upper Wisconsin called St. Antoine, Nicolas Perrot was 
summoned to Canada to form part of the army against the 
dreaded Iroquois. On his return, with promotion as his re- 
ward, he found to his dismay that his fort had been rifled, 
and all the trade goods carried off to the Indian huts. Sum- 
moning the chiefs Perrot taxed them with the theft and 
demanded the return of the stolen goods. Sullenly the In- 
dians refused until the resourceful Perrot called for a glass 
of water on which he secretly poured some eau de vie. Then 
striking his flint and making the water blaze he sternly 
threatened that he would set all their streams and marshes 
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on fire did they not bring back all they had taken from him. 
Soon long lines of Indian women bent under heavy burdens 
were seen approaching the French fort, and Perrot and his 
engagés were ready once more to conduct an Indian market. 

Daniel Greysolon, Sieur Duluth, likewise taught French 
morals to the Lake Superior Indians. Having learned that 
two traders and their servants had been murdered for their 
goods, he summoned the tribe to deliver the murderers, 
forced the tribal authorities themselves to form their own 
verdict and to punish the guilty ones. Thus he made Lake 
Superior from the Sault Ste. Marie to the rocky ledge at its 
western end, where stands the city bearing his name, safe 
for every white man. 

The most typical of the French habitants of Wisconsin 
was Charles, Sieur de Langlade, born at Mackinac in 1729. 
As a boy of ten he went with his Indian uncles on a cam- 
paign down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, where he 
mingled in camp with French officers from New Orleans 
and learned the trade of a warrior. Langlade is reputed to 
have led the Indians that cut down Braddock in the forests 
of western Pennsylvania; he served under Montcalm on the 
Heights of Abraham, and commanded the fort at Mackinac 
after its evacuation by the French garrison. He courteously 
received the British officer who came to occupy that post, 
saved several British traders from the Pontiac Conspiracy, 
and retired to his home in Green Bay, where he became its 
leading citizen. 

When the British came to take possession of their con- 
quest, the French dwellers of Wisconsin had no option but 
to swear allegiance to His Majesty, King George of Eng- 
land, since this land was their home and they would be 
strangers in old France, whence their ancestors came. So 
here in the heart of the wilderness was a small group of 
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French-speaking Englishmen, who pursued their way as 
their fathers had done in friendly converse with the Indians 
of that region. We seldom picture Wisconsin as part of the 
British Empire, but such it became in legal right for twenty 
years after the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and such it remained 
in fact, though not in law, after the close of the American 
Revolution for three decades more. So occupied was the 
new American nation with its plans for government and for 
subduing the Indians that this faraway corner of the land 
was forgotten and remained under British sway. This half 
century was the heyday of the fur trade under the great 
Canadian companies, the North West, the Michilimackinac, 
and the Hudson’s Bay. Even when in 1796 the British gar- 
risons were removed from the posts of the Northwest and 
a few American soldiers came to command, the bourgeois of 
the fur trade continued to rule, and Wisconsin’s woods and 
waters still echoed to the songs of the voyageur. 

The first British traveler, not a fur trader, to thread 
Wisconsin waterways, was the well-known Jonathan Car- 
ver, a Yankee who had served with Major Robert Rogers 
in the French and Indian War. It was Rogers who sent 
Carver to find the west coast of North America, even as 
Champlain a century and a half earlier had sent Jean Nico- 
let. Neither knew the breadth of the continent and that 
Wisconsin headed the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
rather than the vast westward plains leading to the Pacific. 
Those who have read Kenneth Roberts’ story entitled 
Northwest Passage will realize that Rogers and his associ- 
ates were trying to enlarge the British Empire by means of 
Wisconsin and at the same time to create a fortune for them- 
selves. The belief in the Indian gift to Carver, supposed to 
have been made in a cave near the city of St. Paul, covering 
almost a third of present-day Wisconsin, lingered for a half 
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century in byplaces of American life. Many deeds in Car- 
ver’s Grant purchased in good faith long ago but of no 
value, since the American land office refused to confirm the 
grant, are yet presented to western historical societies. 

After the turn of the nineteenth century the United 
States determined to inquire about its northwest corner, and 
soon after Lewis and Clark had left St. Louis to explore 
the Louisiana Purchase, Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike was 
sent in 1805 up the Mississippi from that city, bearing at the 
prow of his boat the first American flag to wave over any 
portion of Wisconsin. He found British traders at Prairie 
du Chien, who promised to change their flags and pay 
United States customs; but after Pike’s back was turned, 
the great companies continued as before, and not until the 
Second War with England did Wisconsin enter the orbit of 
the American nation. 

In 1814, the two nations, England and the United 
States, found a battlefield on Wisconsin soil; in that year 
General William Clark from St. Louis headed an expedi- 
tion into Wisconsin, built Fort Shelby at Prairie du Chien, 
and set the thirteen stripes and clustering stars of the Amer- 
ican flag for the first time above a Wisconsin post. This 
fiag did not long flutter in a Wisconsin breeze, for the Brit- 
ish at Mackinac sent an expedition of traders and Indians 
to capture the rash Americans. One August morning as the 
officers at Fort Shelby were preparing to go on a hunting 
expedition, they rubbed their eyes in amazement to see a 
long line of red coats approaching over the prairie and to 
hear the fifes and drums playing British tunes. 

No one was killed in the conflict, although the British 
officers with difficulty restrained their Indian allies; Lieu- 
tenant Perkins surrendered his post, having no hope of 
reinforcement, and the only clash of soldiers of the two great 
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nations to occur on Wisconsin soil was honorably concluded. 
The same year, 1814, the American diplomats at the Treaty 
of Ghent won a signal victory over the war-weary Britons, 
and Wisconsin became for all time a recognized part of the 
United States. 

This region had not yet become Wisconsin nor had it 
any government of its own. It was first annexed to Indiana 
Territory, whose governor, William Henry Harrison, later 
President of the United States, appointed officials for Green 
Bay and Prairie du Chien. At the former he chose a French- 
man named Charles Reaume, of whom many amusing tales 
are told. The sign of his office was his jackknife, which he 
sent by his constable to summon delinquents to his court. 
One story goes like this: 

“Jacques, why did you steal Mr. Porlier’s calf?” 

“TI didn’t take it,” replied the accused. 

“You lie, you rascal! The court orders you to bring me 
one load of hay, and the prosecutor to pay the costs by 
bringing the judge a load of wood. Now gentlemen, shall 
we have a little quelque chose!” : 

Nevertheless Reaume was respected at Green Bay and 
was not supplanted as an American official until this region 
was transferred in 1816 to Illinois, and two years later to 
the territory of Michigan. When Illinois in 1818 entered 
the Union as a sovereign state, she moved her northern 
boundary sixty miles farther north in order to have a port 
on Lake Michigan. There was no one in Wisconsin to ob- 
ject, and so the geographic address is Chicago, Illinois, 
instead of Chicago, Wisconsin. Twenty years later Gov- 
ernor James Duane Doty attempted to recover the stolen 
territory, but it was too late. Wisconsin was also shorn on 
the northeast to appease Michigan; and generously yielded 
the northwest to the new territory of Minnesota. 
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With the opening of the American era Wisconsin’s pop- 
ulation began to grow although its prominent citizens spoke 
French and carried on the fur trade. Such were John Lawe 
of Green Bay and Hercules L. Dousman of Prairie du 
Chien, the latter of whom became our first millionaire. John 
Jacob Astor used both as his agents in the American Fur 
Company, and they were useful to the Americans in con- 
trolling the Indians. By 1816 two military forts were built: 
Fort Howard at Green Bay; Fort Crawford at Prairie du 
Chien. Fort Winnebago was placed at the portage in 1828 
to connect the two other forts. Still the land belonged to the 
Indians, and they zealously defended it. The great-great- 
grandfather of our well-known Madison rector, Francis 
Bloodgood, was ordered in 1821 to proceed from Fort How- 
ard to Fort Crawford with a detachment of soldiers. He was 
ascending the Fox River when at the entrance to Lake 
Winnebago he encountered a strong force of Winnebago. 
The scowling chief informed Colonel Whistler that “the 
lake is locked.” 

The American looked at his opponent, threw back the 
cover of a small howitzer on his boat and declared, “This is 
the key.” 

The Indians, mortally afraid of cannon, fell back, and 
the soldiers proceeded unopposed to their destination. Just 
at this place had formerly been the village of Glory of the 
Morning, the chieftess whose sons, by a French father, be- 
came the Decorah chieftains of the Winnebago tribe. Their 
white blood and a visit to their Great Father in Washington 
held them back from further attempts to restrain American 
soldiers. 

Before the military era closed, the lead-mining period 
began. A mining rush took place, during which hundreds 
made their way to the upper Mississippi and began pros- 
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pecting for the mines the Indians had already discovered. 
It was this mining boom which gave Wisconsin its emblem 
of the badger—not because there were so many of these odd 
rodents in the southwest, but because when cold weather 
came the miners, who had been living in tents, moved like 
badgers into holes in the rocks. The Illinois wagons with 
their loads of ore traveled south in the autumn as suckers 
run in the streams, and Illinois became the “Sucker” state. 
Most of these miners came from Missouri, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Illinois. Among them was Henry Dodge, a well- 
known Missourian of frontier origin, who called together 
his slaves and told them if they would come north and work 
for him he would set them free. They, not knowing they 
would be free in any case in free territory, agreed, and 
Dodge took out $3,000 worth of ore in the first six months. 
Afterwards he became our first territorial governor and 
later a United States senator. The descendants of his black 
people still live near Dodgeville. 

The military era and the mining period overlapped, but 
as yet there was no Wisconsin. The last session of the Mich- 
igan territorial legislature was held at Green Bay, presided 
over by a son of Alexander Hamilton. Nor was the name 
“Wisconsin” firmly attached to the land between Lakes 
Michigan and Superior and the Mississippi. It was at one 
time proposed to call it “Chippewau Territory,” and a 
bill was introduced into Congress to that effect. But the 
French-Indian name of our longest river prevailed, and in 
1836 we became “Wisconsin Territory.” To this day the 
meaning of the name, first used in Marquette’s journal of 
1673, is uncertain. “River of the flowery banks” is one inter- 
pretation, hardly borne out by facts. The French “Ouis- 
consing”’ was spelled “Wiskonsan” by the second territorial 
governor, James Duane Doty. Doty and his legislature were 
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then at swords’ points, and it took a territorial law signed 
by his successor to obtain the modern spelling for the state’s 
name. 

The first problem of the new territory was that of ob- 
taining settlers. Here lay this rich land ready for farms 
with a population of only a few hundred fur traders and 
miners. About this time the miners were reinforced by a 
large group of Cornish from western England, who have 
proved a lasting element in our melting pot. The town of 
Mineral Point was their center, and here yet may be eaten 
Cornish pasties and clotted cream; and from thence have 
come educators in our universities, and other able leaders. 

The first Americans to make their homes and to open 
farms in Wisconsin Territory were from the East. As soon 
as it was known that this rich land north of Illinois and west 
of Michigan had been sold by the Indians to the United 
States, hundreds of New Englanders and New Yorkers 
began to head thither. These men were good judges of land 
and knew how to make farms in the wilderness. One family 
of five brothers from Connecticut came out in 1836 bringing 
their father, a Revolutionary veteran, with them. They sent 
one brother in advance to spy out the land, and on his report 
the others came with families and equipment. They did not 
come empty-handed. They traveled by way of the Erie 
Canal to Buffalo, freighted their furniture and farm equip- 
ment around the lakes, where steamers were beginning to 
ply, bought for themselves horses and wagons at Detroit, 
and drove overland to Racine. Their descendants, who now 
number hundreds, placed this summer a tablet where their 
first church was built. 

Thousands of such immigrants came in territorial days 
to open farms, fence the land, build houses and barns, and 
grow wheat. Southern Wisconsin was peopled in the time 
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when the government sold settlers their land for $1.25 an 
acre. The land sales were exciting events on the early fron- 
tier, and pioneer associations were formed to prevent the 
speculators from obtaining the lands actually settled by 
these Easterners. This codperation continued in control of 
the new territory, its government, its schools, churches, and 
roads. The great need was for transportation. The farms 
could be ploughed and fenced, the wells dug, and the har- 
vests of wheat gathered, but the products must be carried 
to some lake port, or down the rivers to the Mississippi. 
Plank roads were built and heralded the railroads which 
did not appear until statehood had been attained. 

In the twelve territorial years the foundation of Wis- 
consin’s population was laid, its constitution drawn, its in- 
stitutions begun. An eminent historian at the University of 
Wisconsin stoutly maintained that “there was no Wisconsin 
history before 1836,” and in one way he was right. The 
territorial era not only fixed Wisconsin’s destiny, saw her 
population increase fivefold, and the New England stamp 
placed upon her institutions, but also saw the beginning of 
the European immigration which has profoundly modified 
Wisconsin’s portrait. 

Much of Wisconsin land the Yankees and New Yorkers 
did not want. They made farms on prairies and oak open- 
ings, but the heavily wooded belt along Lake Michigan 
north from Milwaukee, they left to be taken by the more 
patient Europeans, mostly Germans, who chopped down 
trees, cleared the land, built homes in this difficult region. 
With them were also Hollanders and Belgians, the latter of 
whom took the farms along Green Bay and the lower Fox. 
In the early forties Scandinavians moved into the Rock 
River Valley, often bought out Yankees who moved away, 
or took the lands held by speculators and formed prosperous 
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settlements. A group of Swiss settled New Glarus, where 
their native customs have continued until now. The yearly 
presentation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell rings a bell for free- 
dom in the heart of Wisconsin’s hills. Other Germans and 
Swiss crossed the Wisconsin River and built communities, 
which have contributed preachers, physicians, and musicians 
to Wisconsin’s culture. 

Of these non-English-speaking foreigners the Germans 
were the most numerous, and Wisconsin is sometimes called 
a German-American state. Especially has Milwaukee been 
known as the German “Athens” for its theater, its musical 
clubs, and its artists. All these have enriched the state’s 
culture, have made it a composite population, from which 
is forged the highest and best Wisconsin has to offer the 
nation. In all the foreign groups—German-American, 
Norwegian-American, and the others—the emphasis is on 
the second word. They are all proud to be Americans, and 
none has upheld Americanism with all its freedoms more 
loyally than the foreigners and their descendants. So Wis- 
consin stands in the van of American progress, contributing 
elements of many cultures to make a new unity. 

Thus Wisconsin Territory prospered and in a decade 
considered herself ready for statehood. A constitutional con- 
vention met in Madison, representing all the elements of the 
new population. What was thought to be a very liberal con- 
stitution was drawn and submitted to the people of the ter- 
ritory for approval. They voted the constitution down. 
The two clauses that caused its defeat forbade the use of 
banks or banking institutions in the new state and granted 
women their own property, in case of the husband’s failure. 
In centers such as Milwaukee, the “antis” almost came to 
blows with the pro-constitutionalists, but in the end a new 
convention was called that eliminated the objectionable pro- 
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visions. This second constitution was quickly adopted and 
still serves as the state’s framework of government today. 

Land was the first endowment of Wisconsin’s institu- 
tions. The land grant for public schools made their spread 
over the state possible. The university which was opened in 
1849 lived for a quarter of a century on the income from the 
land which had been given it when Wisconsin entered the 

Jnion. Land was also used to endow libraries until Dr. 
Draper, state superintendent of public instruction in 1859, 
introduced school libraries as part of the public schools’ 
equipment. Draper was at that time building up the library 
of the Stare Histroricat Society, which he had come to 
Wisconsin to care for. The Society, founded in 1849, the 
first year of statehood, had by 1853 only fifty books, most 
of them state documents. Under Draper’s fostering care 
a valuable library was gathered, and in 1891 on Draper’s 
death the legacy of his manuscripts gave the Society nation- 
wide fame and laid the foundation for writing the history of 
the frontier. 

The return of the men from the Civil War led to the 
opening of the northern part of the state, and to increased 
timber cutting in the white pine forests. Wisconsin lumber 
rafts floated down the rivers to build new homes for the 
western states, and to make powerful lumber barons in Wis- 
consin. The reign of the lumber barons occupied the re- 
mainder of the nineteenth century while the woods were full 
of picturesque woodsmen and raftsmen that developed the 
myth of Paul Bunyan. The writer remembers as a small 
girl coming from Appleton to Milwaukee, when the train 
was taken over by roaring, rollicking woodsmen, with their 
blue and red blanket cloaks, their gay oaths and mighty 
jokes that filled the cars from one end to another. The for- 
ests were supposed to be endless, but in four or five decades 
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the white pine was gone and its place taken by farmers of a 
more recent European immigration, and by paper-manu- 
facturing cities. The wheat fields, too, diminished in south- 
ern Wisconsin, and dairying came to take the place of the 
wheat harvest. On the Lake Michigan shore, shipbuilding 
began, and in the larger cities manufacturing of many kinds 
until in the census of 1920 the products of farming and 
industry were equal one to the other. 

In government the reign of the lumber barons was bro- 
ken by progressivism, and Wisconsin became the testing 
place of new ideas for the benefit of the common man. 

Thus we have painted in the background of the portrait 
we hope to present. What have we yet with us to illustrate 
the different eras of our history? For the French period we 
have the remains of two Mississippi forts at Trempealeau 
and on Lake Pepin. At Green Bay we have a house built 
in the French style called the Porlier-Tank Cottage, which 
is known by documentary proof to be older than 1776, prob- 
ably the oldest house in the Northwest. In the Neville 
Museum at Green Bay is the beautiful silver ostensorium 
presented in 1686 to the mission at De Pere. But most and 
best of all the French have left us their charming geographic 
names—Racine, La Crosse, Superior, Kau Claire, Fond du 
Lac, Portage, Marinette, and Prairie du Chien among the 
cities; Court Oreilles, Flambeau, Butte des Morts, and Lac 
Vieux Desert among the lakes; St. Croix, Aux Pleines, 
Bois Brulé, Kau Galle, and Montreal among the rivers. 

There is perhaps less remaining of the fur trade era both 
French and English. There are the sites of fur trade posts 
on Lac du Flambeau and along the islands of Lake Su- 
perior; there is Carver’s Voyages, a best seller from then till 
now. Most important, however, are the manuscripts of the 
period. Every bourgeois was expected to keep a diary, and 
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these may be found in the Canadian Archives at Ottawa; 
in the Bibliotheque Laval in Montreal; and all types of fur 
trade contracts are in the Manuscript Division of the State 
Historical Library. 

For the military era we have relics of three Wisconsin 
forts: at Green Bay, the hospital building of Fort Howard; 
at Prairie du Chien, the replica of the first Fort Crawford 
and the stone ruins of the second; at Portage, the old Indian 
Agency House belonging to Fort Winnebago, in its primi- 
tive beauty, and the Surgeon’s Quarters of the old log fort 
yet to be restored. At all these posts the United States 
(;overnment still maintains a military cemetery sacred to 
the dead. 

The lead-mining era is represented by the miners’ cot- 
tages at Mineral Point, and chiefly by the shot tower on the 
hill above the Wisconsin River, where the tunnel may yet be 
seen through which the lead, dropped over the cliff, made 
shot to be shipped down the Wisconsin and Mississippi 
rivers. 

Many are the charming homes, fine churches, and court- 
houses that survive from the territorial era. Among them 
are the Captain Cotton House at Green Bay, the Benjamin 
Church House at Milwaukee now in Estabrook Park, the 
Octagon House at Watertown, and the Villa Louis or Dous- 
man House at Prairie du Chien. The Moravian Chapel at 
Green Bay and the Dodge County Courthouse at Dodge- 
ville are still in use. On Madeline Island is yet to be seen 
the first Protestant house of worship, now removed to the 
Qld Mission belonging to Beloit College. The first terri- 
torial capitol at Belmont, rescued from its status as a barn, 
and the home of Nelson Dewey, first state governor, have 
been made shrines of early statehood. 

Woven into the texture of Wisconsin’s background are 
a few myths, proved historically untrue, yet cherished by 
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lovers of Wisconsin for their charm. First is the belief that 
the Indian missionary, Eleazer Williams, who came to Wis- 
consin with the Oneida Indians, was in reality the “lost 
dauphin of France.” He himself half-believed the legend, 
although it was disproved by many circumstances; yet his 
house on Fox River is still shown as that of an exiled 
dauphin of France.” He himself half-believed the legend, 
known to have had a long conference with Williams, but 
whether he was talking of his Indian missionary work or of 
his supposed royal origin will never be known. 

Then there is the love story of Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis and Miss Knoxie Taylor, daughter of his comman- 
dant at Fort Crawford, who objected to their marriage. 
Prairie du Chien people still give the details of their elope- 
ment although the marriage two years later at the home of 
her aunt near Louisville is fully attested. Davis and Taylor 
became friends in the Mexican War, after the death of 
Davis’ wife and Taylor’s daughter in Mississippi. 

The Paul Bunyan story is frankly a myth told and em- 
bellished in lumber camps. Popular in Maine, it was trans- 
ferred to Michigan and Wisconsin, thence to the Pacific 
where Paul and his Blue Ox still flourish in the camps of 
Oregon and Washington. 

This is the portrait of Wisconsin, framed with relics of 
the past. But the true portrait is a spiritual one, composed 
of fact and fancy as they appeal to those who love her. 
Mingled with her physical beauties are those of her charm 
and the unique personality she presents to our imagination. 
These form the true portrait of Wisconsin which is the 
possession of all her sons and daughters. 





WISCONSIN, INCUBATOR OF 
THE AMERICAN CIRCUS* 


Ayres DAVIES 


own through the ages man has sought relaxation 

from the ordeals of everyday life. Here in America 

one of his principal diversions has been the annual 

visit of the traveling circus. This was particularly true in 

the era lasting from President Jackson’s to Woodrow Wil- 

son’s administration, 1828-1920. During these years the 

appearance of billowing white tops on a meadow near the 

edge of town signalized as well-established a holiday as 
Christmas or the Fourth of July. 

The circus as we know it is largely of American birth 
and development. It is as characteristically American as 
the baseball game, the Sunday School picnic, the political 
rally, the high school commencement oration, or the barefoot 
boy with his fishing pole on a hot August afternoon. 

There is dispute among winter quarters ’round-the-stove 
historians and “stake and chain wagon’ managers as to the 
real origin of the circus, but the truth lies somewhere be- 


*This article has grown out of an address made before the Beloit His- 
torical Society in 1940. Mr. Davies was raised in Dixon, Illinois, is a graduate 
of Beloit College, and is at present in the Officers’ Training School of the United 
States Marines at Quantico, Virginia. He writes: “Since childhood I have been 
interested in circuses, reading all available material . . . visiting with circus 
people, collecting old bills, photographs, recordings of show bands, tickets, and 
newspaper clippings. During the summers of 1937 through 1939 I traveled with 
the Russell Bros. and Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey circuses, working as a 
— an usher, a waiter in the cook house, and a ticket seller on the side 
show. 

Mr. Davies extends special thanks to Colonel C. G. Sturtevant, national 
historian of the Circus Fans Association, to William Kasiska of Baraboo and 
Attorney Sverre O. Braathen of Madison, members of the Circus Fans Associa- 
tion, and to Professor L. T. Merrill of Beloit College for data and advice which 
made this article possible. 

*The stake and chain wagon is a wagon around which circus people gather 
during their leisure time to gossip, just as other people congregate to talk over 
the back fence or in a corner drug store. 
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tween two theories. One school of thought maintains that 
the circus grew up around itinerant performers in colonial 
days, while another group traces the origin to the coming of 
the first elephant to our shores. Without question circus 
troupes did wend their way through the freshly cut trails 
of tidewater America. The large scale circus, however, had 
its birth in the “flatfoot” region of lower Putnam and upper 
Westchester counties, New York.” 

A two-year-old elephant arrived in America from Ben- 
gal as early as April 13, 1796. She made personal appear- 
ances at street corners, crossroads hamlets, theaters, and 
even was booked for commencement at Cambridge. But 
the palm probably must be awarded to “Old Bet” for being 
the first “circus” elephant in America. She was bought in 
London in 1815, and Hackaliah Bailey,’ a tavern keeper of 
Somers, New York, soon obtained her from his sea-captain 
brother, and introduced her to this country. Walking her 
back to Somers from New York City, he exhibited her in 
livery barns during the day and traveled by night. Finding 
his new venture in the exhibition business profitable, the 
Somers innkeeper took Old Bet on a tour of the surrounding 
country. In time, however, her novelty wore off, making the 
addition of other attractions necessary. Bailey added a tent, 
a troupe of jugglers, and later an equestrian. It was Old 
Bet, however, who swelled the coffers of the newly-born 


4 Earl Chapin May, author of The Circus from Rome to Ringling (New 
York, 1932), states that June, Titus, Angevine, and one of the Crane brothers 
formed a circus syndicate out of North Salem, New York. A rival show, 
Raymond & Waring, moved into their territory. The syndicate announced: “We 
put our foot down flat, and shall play New York, so watch out.” This was a 
warning to competitors and from then on this group were known as the “Flat- 
foots.” 

*Hackaliah Bailey was not a relative of James A. Bailey, the illustrious 
partner of P. T. Barnum. See R. W. G. Vail, “Random Notes on the History of 
the Early American Circus,” in the American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings 


(n.s.), 43: 125-29 (1933); F. Beverly Kelley and Edward Allen, Tons of Fun 
(New York, 1941), 12-13. 
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circus, and it was a grievous loss when she was shamefully 
shot to death on one of the tours. 

Envying Bailey’s profitable venture, neighboring farm- 
ers and villagers forsook the plow for the sawdust ring. In 
the space of a few years, numerous circuses were organized 
out of towns in Putnam and Westchester counties, New 
York. Among these agrarian showmen were Aaron Turner 
of New Salem, Barnum’s first partner in the tented amuse- 
ment business; Seth B. Howes; James June, Lewis Titus, 
and Caleb Angevine; Jeremiah Crane; and “Uncle Daniel” 
Drew. Turning from the gold leaf of the circus wagon, 
Uncle Daniel later became a notorious “robber baron” and 
played a part in Jim Fisk’s and Jay Gould’s attempt to 
corner the gold market during the scandalous times of Presi- 
dent Grant. 

Close on the heels of an ever westward moving popula- 
tion came the red wagons. During the thirties boat shows 
drifted down the Ohio River, tied up on shore, and sought 
the patronage of the river communities. As civilization 
moved into the back country away from the rivers, the boat 
shows loaded their equipment on wagons and followed the 
fortunes of the early settlers. Before the Northwest Terri- 
tory was completely divided into states, the circus had found 
its way from county seat to crossroad hamlet. In fact, the 
whitetops appeared on village greens in southern Wisconsin 
before a constitution had been adopted by the state and when 
its capital, Madison, was still a land promoter’s dream. As 
early as 1848 Spalding’s North American Circus visited 
Beloit and presented under “The Leviathan Double Water 
Proof Pavilion” the “Largest and Grandest [Entertain- 
ment] in the World.’ 

These early wagon circuses furnished most of the small 


* Beloit Journal, Aug. 10, 1848. 
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frontier towns with their first outside amusement. Compared 
with the mammoth modern organizations now traveling on 
as many as ninety-four railroad cars, these entertainment 
ventures seem crude and puny. Yet to the hard-working 
people of the Middle Border they brought the mystery and 
the romance of the outer world. The average show of the 
time traveled on from five to twenty wagons, featured a 
singing clown, an equestrian, acrobats, and, if exceptionally 
magnificent, might boast an elephant or a lion. Some of the 
ballads sung by the one-ring circus clowns are included in 
Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag, and properly included, 
because the sawdust jesters’ share in spreading American 
folk songs was significant in a day when radio was unknown 
and sheet music in its infancy. These wagon shows in which 
the clown played such an important part gave two per- 
formances a day and traveled about fifteen miles a night. 
On arriving at the outskirts of a frontier town, teamsters 
and sleepy-eyed performers covered with mud or dust would 
clamber down off their wagons to don the gorgeous but 
faded costumes of knights of old, and “The Brilliant Cor- 
tege preceded by the superb Military Band” would parade 
the principal streets.‘ 

When we think of ballyhoo and high-pressure adver- 
tising, we think of the circus, but in our day and age it is not 
the only organization which uses these methods to sell its 
products. Every company from “Cornies’ Breakfast Food” 
to “Licorice Toothpaste Inc.” has adopted ballyhoo. Never- 
theless, old newspaper files reveal that the early wagon 
circuses were among the first to pull the human emotion 
strings for commercial purposes. Typical of the agents who 
fostered this kind of publicity is the colorful Mr. Bisbee 
portrayed in Walter D. Edmonds’ successful novel and 


* Ibid., July 24, 1856. 
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motion picture, Chad Hanna. With a saddlebag full of 
billing paper and an oratorical vocabulary, the old-time cir- 
cus advance man moved from town to town ever heralding 
the coming of the colossal exhibition. 

These agents missed none of the appeals now stressed 
by the personnel of the best psychology-trained publicity 
offices in the country. In an advertisement in one of Wis- 
consin’s pioneer weeklies, the Spalding and Rogers’ Circus 
played up the patriotism freshly fanned by the Mexican 
War. At every performance, announced the management, 
the entire dramatic corps would produce “Old Put & Mad 
Anthony Wayne or The Spirit of ’76! Introducing .. . 
Revolutionary heroes. ... The whole concluding with a 
grand living tableau, in which the ‘Father of his Coun- 
try,’ mounted on his charger, is borne aloft in triumphal 
procession, on the shoulders of his Brave Continentals.’”* 

Patriotism was not the only emotion upon which authors 
of early show advertisements sought to capitalize. The 
checker-vested showmen also shrewdly stressed religious and 
educational values, attempting to appeal to emigrated New 
Englanders of the type who made possible Wisconsin’s pio- 
neer colleges. The Robinson and Lake Circus eulogized 
their lion act presented by Mlle. Eugenie de Lorme, stating: 
“This thrilling and intensely interesting Performance is also 
one of classic effect and historical reminiscence, being in- 
tended to represent one of those terrible scenes in Ancient 
History, when the Roman Emperor Nero has the Christian 
ladies cast in among the Monsters of the Forest.”® George 
I’. Bailey’s Circus posters acclaimed that “Ministers of the 


Gospel Endorse It! Sunday Schools, Families, Societies 
patronize it.”" 


* Tbid., Sept. 9, 1852. * Ibid., Aug. 22, 1861. 
"Beloit Free Press, July 5, 1878. 
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Without competition wagon shows used spectacular 
means to pack the tiers of seats surrounding their sawdust 
arenas. But when by chance two shows crossed paths, hum- 
buggery and sculduggery were carried to extremes to con- 
vince the public of the superior merits of each show. Some- 
times violence broke out between opposing circus crews, 
which often led to several days in the local lockup for the 
majority of the operating personnel. 

One of the first circuses boasting elephants to enter Wis- 
consin was Messrs. Sands and Nathans and Company. Dur- 
ing the fifties they encountered opposition from the smaller 
“Major Brown’s Monster Colosseum, and Great American 
Circus.” In an effort to compete with the larger show, the 
Brown agent ran an advertisement in a weekly paper listing 
the many unbelievable attractions of the show. Winding up 
a lurid sentence he announced, in very small type: “The 
whole to conclude each day and evening with scenes from 
Franconi’s Hippodrome! and the never-to-be-forgotten, 
soul-stirring . . . Burlesque on Sands, Nathans, & Co’s [and 
then in large bold type] PERFORMING ELEPHANTS,’® A 
casual glance at the ad would lead a person to believe that 
the Brown show featured a real elephant act. In truth, two 
clowns garbed in an old burlap costume took the place of 
the ponderous mastodons from the mysterious Orient. 

Among the early itinerants who made money in Wis- 
consin were Ed and Jerry Mabie from Brewster, New York, 
sole owners of the “Grand Olympic Arena and United 
States Circus.” Brewster is a town situated in Putnam 
County in the birthplace region of the American circus. It 
was with Seth B. Howes, of the same county, that the 
Mabies got their start. Attracted by the beauty of southern 
Wisconsin, as well as by the money flowing across the ticket 


* Beloit Journal, June 4, 1857. 
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wagon window sill, they bought a farm in the late forties 
near Delavan and established winter quarters there. Here 
the budding circus blossomed and here began the growth of 
other Wisconsin tented shows. 

With the Mabies came their array of performers, who 
made their homes in Delavan during the winters. Later 
some of them started shows of their own. H. Buckley, one 
of the foremost bareback riders of his day, started his “Great 
National Circus.” Herr Driesbach, a great wild animal 
trainer, launched his “Grand Consolidated Circus and 
Menagerie.” Ed and Pardon Older also ran a show, and 
John Holland, another rider, formed a circus which oper- 
ated out of Delavan for forty years.’ As late as 1935 his 
descendants were still practicing every winter in the old 
family ring barn in preparation for another circus season. 

The most famous of the circus men who wandered into 
the village was W. C. Coup, ex-manager of the old Yankee 
Robinson Circus. For several seasons he guided a lucrative 
tented exhibition out of Delavan. Coup realized the value 
of P. T. Barnum’s name and reputation, made in the Ameri- 
can Museum. In partnership with Dan Costello, an old-time 
clown, he induced the Yankee showman to return to the 
tented world. In the spring of 1871 the original Barnum 
show left Delavan. It never returned to this western mecca 
of circusdom. Coup, however, came back after severing 
connections with the illustrious “P. T.” It was Coup who 
put the first circus on its own railroad train. It was Coup 
who introduced the second and third rings. It was Coup 
who built the huge building which made possible Madison 
Square Garden. It was Coup who died penniless in Florida, 
to be returned to Delavan for burial. Coup, not Barnum, 
was the real founder of the “Greatest Show on Earth.” 


*In circus vernacular a show is never “from,” but always “out of,” a town. 
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Coup, not Barnum, was the greatest showman of his time. 

For thirty years, around the time of the Civil War, 
wagon trains of gaily decorated chariots and drays departed 
from Delavan each spring. To this day old-timers there 
spin yarns of the glorious circus days of the past. A favorite 
legend centers about the death of an elephant one winter. 
Not knowing what to do with the huge carcass, the circus 
men are said to have shoved it out on the frozen surface of 
Lake Delavan. In the spring the ice melted, dropping the 
pachyderm to his watery grave. Years later, it is stated, 
several geologists from a near-by college were rowing 
around the lake. Rushing back te shore, they announced the 
discovery of the bones of a prehistoric monster lying on the 
bottom of the lake. Old Jerry Mabie must have grinned in 
his grave. 

Delavan served as a hub for early Wisconsin and western 
sawdust activities just as Somers had been the center of the 
New York State enterprises. Soon circuses sprang up in 
surrounding Wisconsin communities. In 1854 Hiram Orton 
forsook his sawmill for the sawdust ring and started a circus 
out of Portage. Last spring Orton’s great-great-grand- 
children crossed the Wisconsin line to their native ground 
with the Russell Brothers’ Circus. From near-by Beaver 
Yam went Haight and Chambers’ Circus, managed by a 
former hotelkeeper, and also Doc Thayer’s United Circus. 

Delavan’s decadence began when the Mabies, originators 
of the colony, sold their show to a Philadelphia butcher and 
stagecoach line owner. He had already acquired a small 
circus in payment for delinquent meat bills. The cleaver and 
the spangles seem far apart, but Adam Foreback, who 
changed his name to the more suggestive “Forepaugh,” 
added the Mabie show to his “meat-bill” circus and in a few 
years had the largest wagon show on the road. 
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As modern inventions descended on a rapidly changing 
America after the Civil War, circuses deserted the rutted 
roads for the steel rails of the iron horse. With this change 
Delavan lost her place as the circus capital of America. 
To this day, however, some of her most prominent citizens 
point with pride to an ancestor, some knight of the open 
road, who arrived in town on top of a lion cage. 

The scene now shifts from the shores of sparkling Lake 
Delavan, northward over the rolling rich farm country that 
makes Wisconsin America’s dairyland, to the slope of the 
towering ridge which walls in Baraboo from the rest of the 
state, a ridge that once protected the most famous tented 
empire in all history. It was a circus dominion destined to 
expand outside its protecting walls, an empire ultimately 
extending from Sarasota on the shores of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Bridgeport in Connecticut, from Peru on the Indiana 
prairies to Baldwin Park in sunny California. Each of these 
towns became winter quarters for a Ringling subsidiary. 

Today, all that remains of this empire’s birthplace is a 
group of old buildings cluttered along the banks of the 
Baraboo River on the southeast edge of town, a cluster of 
worn structures marked with freshly lettered signs: “For- 
merly Ringling Brothers’ Elephant Barn”; “Formerly 
Ringling Brothers’ Paint Shop”; “Formerly Ringling 
Brothers’ Ring Barn.” Signs—cold signs! Thirty years ago 
such identification was not needed. The signs were there, 
but they were signs of spring—the signs that come through 
the ear, the nose, and the blood: the rattle-rumble of wood- 
carved wagon wheels, the clattering of busy horses’ hoofs 
on the pavement, the roar of the lion, the smell of the jungle 
beasts. 

Though Baraboo was the home of the Ringling family 
at intervals from the 1850’s and the birthplace of the Ring- 
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ling Brothers’ Circus in the 1880’s, they also resided at 
McGregor, Iowa; Prairie du Chien; Stillwater, Minnesota; 
and Rice Lake. August Rungeling was a German harness 
maker, who first moved to Wisconsin in the late forties. Of 
his seven sons—Al, Otto, Alfred T., Charles, John, Gus, 
and Henry—several are said to have acquired a boyish fas- 
cination for the circus when the great jester, Dan Rice, 
brought his boat show to McGregor. From that day on, 
runs the story, these little “dutch” boys played circus in their 
back yard, circus in the vacant lot next door, and circus on 
the main street as their first parade of neighborhood pets 
straggled down the road.’° 

Another legend states that the “Rungeling” boys 
changed their name to “Ringling,” because it suggested the 
romance of the sawdust ring. Al went further; while still 
in his teens he became an excellent juggler and joined a hall 
show.** One summer his talents were turned to performing 
with the Parson-Roy wagon show out of Warren, Illinois. 
In the fall of 1882 he enlisted the services of two of his 
brothers, and booked a circuit of schoolhouses and town 
halls with the Ringling Brothers’ Classic and Comic Concert 
Company. By the spring of 1884 they had acquired the 
equipment of the Parson-Roy show. They built and added 
more properties of their own and in partnership with an 
old-time showman launched the Yankee Robinson and Ring- 
ling Brothers’ Double Shows, Circus, and Caravan. Strag- 
gling out of Baraboo this wagon train of broken-down circus 


chariots and renovated hayracks headed for the sawdust 
trail. 


* Fact and fancy have spun some doubtful Ringling family history which 
today has a traditional aura. Some of these irrelevancies are found in the story 
of the Ringling Brothers written by a publicity agent for the circus. An ex- 
amination of the early history of the Ringlings based on careful research will 
appear in an early number of this Magazine.—Enrron. 

= A “hall show” was an itinerant troupe composed of jugglers, bell ringers, 
magicians, and similar vaudeville performers, who played town halls and school- 
houses in the days before every main street was marked with a neonized theater. 
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Old chariots and hayracks did not last long. The next 
spring Yankee Robinson died, and the troupe became the 
Ringling show. By 1890 it boasted two elephants and trav- 
eled on its own railroad cars under the modest title, “Ring- 
ling Brothers’ United Monster Railroad Shows, Great 
Triple Circus, Museum, Menagerie, Roman Hippodrome, 
and Universal World’s Exposition.” In 1895 the long red 
railroad cars of the boys from Baraboo could be seen along 
the sidings down East in the established Barnum-Bailey 
territory. While that genius of the show world, James A. 
Bailey, was vindicating the title of the “Greatest Show on 

arth” in Europe, Ringling Brothers’ “World’s Greatest 
Show” was unfurling its banner in America. Leather-faced 
circus veterans, educated in the sculduggery that existed 
around some circuses at that time, jeered at the Ringlings’ 
honest business principles and called them the “Sunday 
School Boys from Baraboo.” But the Ringling show is still 
on the road while those of the leather-faced veterans have 
long ago passed on. 

The rest of the Ringling story is one of empire building, 
and although it is not immediately concerned with the Bad- 
ger State, it is the story of her most famous sons—most 
famous because today no one in Wisconsin’s long history is 
better known than the Ringlings. The young child or the 
lowliest, most ignorant negro share cropper in the South 
who has never heard of the Wisconsin Idea, Father Mar- 
quette, or Old Bob La Follette, understands and loves the 
circus. And here in America Ringling and circus are syn- 
onymous. 

Turning back to the rising fame of the boys from Bara- 
boo, we find that in 1898 they leased the John Robinson 
Circus for the season. Still not satisfied, on July 1, 1906, 
they became the sole owners of Adam Forepaugh and Sells 
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Brothers’ Show, which they had already operated and par- 
tially owned the season preceding. In the fall of 1907 they 
added the Barnum and Bailey Show to their extensive hold- 
ings. During the seasons which followed these purchases, 
the several circuses went on separate tours—either in two 
or three units—until 1919, when the Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey Combined Shows heightened the circus 
fans’ ardor by such billboard announcements as “World’s 
Greatest Show” and “Greatest Show on Earth.” With 
this costly spangled spectacle, the Ringlings were among 
the leaders of the circus empire. But they had also caused 
desolation with their unprecedented expansion; after the 
1918 season they folded their tents and entrained with their 
mammoth menagerie for new winter quarters at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, instead of returning to Baraboo which had wel- 
comed this “circus city” each winter since 1884.'* 

Through the twenties, like their contemporaries, the 
Ringlings reaped a harvest. Then shortly before a well- 
remembered, fateful day in the fall of 1929, the youngest 
and only surviving brother bought out the American Circus 
Corporation of Peru, Indiana. At one stroke he became the 
owner and operator of his five greatest rivals, the Sells- 
Floto, Hagenbeck-Wallace, John Robinson, Al G. Barnes, 
and Sparks circuses. John Ringling was now a circus king, 
indeed, the ruling sovereign of a sawdust empire that in- 
cluded 4 magnificent winter quarters, 250 railroad cars, and 
hundreds of horses and animals. He directed the lives of 
several thousand circus people. As monarch of circusdom, 
he was almost immediately faced with the most disastrous 
financial panic in American history. One by one his shows 


* John M. Kelley, Brief before the Board of Appeals and Review, Inherit- 
ance Tax Division, Treasury Department. In Re Estates: Henry Ringling, Alf. 
T. Ringling (New York, n.d.). The Brief carries two signatures: “Copyright 
1924 Jno M Kelley,” and “Copyright 1923. Jno M Kelley.” The Ringling calen- 
dar of exhibitions which ends with the year 1922 gives a clue to the possible date 
of publication. 
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folded up. Tents were packed away never to be raised again. 
Railroad cars were left to rust and rot. Winter quarters, 
virtual circus cities, had weeds growing in their streets. Only 
the mother show, Ringling Brothers and Barnum-Bailey, 
managed to weather the storm. 

The “Greatest Show on Earth” survived only because 
another Ringling came to the rescue. King John died a 
broken, disillusioned, old man who no longer even held the 
reins of the circus he helped to build. The show was in the 
hands of the receivers. The empire was toppling, but out of 
the obscurity of the family tree came a Yale-educated play- 
boy—a playboy, however, who had Ringling sawdust in his 
blood. He rescued the show from the auction block. He re- 
organized and modernized. He fought the recession of 1938. 
He thwarted a strike by folding the show; then reopened, 
defeated his nearest competitor, and emerged a victor. Late 
in the fall of 1941 eleven elephants staggered and dropped 
dead on the iron red soil of Georgia—$125,000 worth of 
elephants dead from arsenic fed to them by some fanatic. 
The show went on, went on and finished the greatest season 
in all its glorious history, piloted by a Ringling, King John’s 
nephew, John Ringling North—a Ringling with Wisconsin 
circus blood. 

While the Baraboo empire was still in the making, cir- 
cuses sprang from other Wisconsin towns. In the seventies 
Colonel Burr Robbin’s Circus went out of Janesville. It was 
one of the leading exhibitions of its kind for a number of 
years, before its founder retired to the outdoor advertising 
business and made a fortune from a bucket of paste. From 
Wonewoc went the Dode Fisk Circus; from Burlington, 
Strander Brothers; from Whitewater, Winter Mute’s Cir- 
cus; from Watertown, Seibel Brothers; and from Evans- 
ville went Colonel “Pop Corn George” Hall. In later years 
Pop Corn George’s nephew, Frank Hall, operated Vander- 
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burg Brothers’ Dog and Pony Show with winter quarters in 
Whitewater. 

As in the case of the Halls, the circus fever seemed to 
travel in families. The Ringlings’ cousins, the Gollmar 
brothers, raised their own tent in 1891. Walter had been 
a wardrobe man, and Charles had played in the band with 
the ““World’s Greatest Show.” With their brothers Ben, 
Fred and Jake, they launched a wagon show from Baraboo 
and met with immediate success. By 1913 it was one of the 
largest shows in the country. At the close of the 1916 season 
it was sold to Paterson, an experienced circus man, but it 
was withdrawn from the road after an unsuccessful tour. 
Gollmar brothers retired from the circus world after a 
twenty-six-year period.** 

Over near Sheboygan on a rainy August day in 1938, a 
strange collection of men stood in little groups in a farm- 
yard. A dull, woody thud sounded across the barnyard, 
muffled by the surrounding buildings and dilapidated trucks. 
It was the heart-breaking thud of the auctioneer’s hammer, 
symbolically driving the last coffin nail in Wisconsin circus 
history. Whether they were conscious of the fact or not, the 
old showmen and sightseers in the barnyard were paying 
their final respects to Wisconsin’s one remaining circus. 

The sheriff’s sale of the Seils-Sterling Circus, billed as 
“Wisconsin’s Own Show,” ended a picturesque chapter in 
the annals of Badger enterprise. For fifteen years the 
Lindeman brothers had guided their modern, motorized ver- 
sion of the wagon show from Beloit to Ashland, from Hud- 
son to Green Bay. Through the early days of the depression 
they managed to keep the show on the road, but the recession 
of 1938 brought disaster. Seils-Sterling Circus folded its 
tents, never to unfurl them again. Seils-Sterling Circus was 
no more, and with it ended Wisconsin’s century-long réle 
in American circus history. 

” Ibid., 29. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF MILWAUKEE 
IN THE EARLY METROPOLITAN PERIOD* 


Bayrp STILL 


HE story of the growth of Milwaukee to metropolitan 

maturity transcends local interest not only because of 

Milwaukee’s fame as a city with a “municipal con- 
science” but also because this growth to metropolitan pro- 
portions coincided almost exactly with the period in which 
urbanization was becoming a controlling factor in Ameri- 
can life. Celebrating its semicentennial anniversary in 1895, 
the Wisconsin metropolis boasted that the world had known 
only four cities to grow to its size with equal speed. By 1910 
the population had reached nearly 374,000—more than five 
times what it had been in 1870.* 

The forty years from 1870 to 1910 saw the city first 
sense and then adjust to its metropolitan stature. In 1868 
the editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel observed that this 
“never ceasing and ever increasing influx streaming into 
[the city] from the surrounding country and villages” was 
a phase of the “urban drift” of the age.? In 1871 he recog- 
nized that “for the young man in the country” there was no 
resisting the metropolitan pull: “It draws him like a mag- 
net,” he wrote. “Sooner or later, it is tolerably certain, he 


* This paper was read by Professor Still of Duke University as part of a 
symposium on “The Development of the Great Lakes Area” at a meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Milwaukee, April 25, 1941. 

*The population of Milwaukee from 1870 to 1910 with the percentage of 
increase over the preceding census follows: 

1870— 71,440—57.9% 1900—285,815—89.5% 
1880—115,587—61.8% 1910—878,857—81.0% 
1890—204,468—76.9% 

See the Wisconsin Magazine of History for the author’s “Growth of Mil- 
waukee as Recorded by Contemporaries,” 21:262-92 (March, 1988); and “Mil- 
waukee, 1870-1900: The Emergence of a Metropolis,” 28:188-62 (December, 1939). 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, May 16, 1868. 
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will be sucked into one of the great centers of life.”* City 
officials, too, sensed the emergence of cityhood. Mayor Ed- 
ward O’Neill concluded in 1869 that Milwaukee had 
“reached a point” in its history “when it becomes necessary 
to cast aside the . . . thoughts of the village, and to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of a metropolitan city.”* Dur- 
ing the next forty years similar assertions came from press, 
pulpit, and political platform. By 1910 the consciousness of 
cityhood, only dimly sensed on the turn of the seventies, was 
an organic reality attested by a popular preoccupation with 
problems of urban crowding and municipal reform, agita- 
tion for home rule, the first sweeping success at the polls of a 
political party mobilized from urban workers and founded 
on a platform designed to meet the urban actualities of the 
age, and, finally, such an assumption of civic social responsi- 
bility as to justify Zona Gale’s remark that “almost within 
tke last year” Milwaukee had “come to civic self-conscious- 
ness.””° 

The fivefold growth in population during these forty 
years was only in part the consequence of the increasing 
attractiveness of city life. Geography plus the personal and 
municipal promotion of railroad building and harbor im- 
provement had already created a setting for trade and com- 
merce.® But by 1871 a new goal attracted Milwaukee’s pro- 
moters: the city was to become the production center for an 
ever-expanding hinterland;’ and individual and codperative 
efforts were now bent toward achieving this aim—even if it 
meant doing what other manufacturing cities had done: go- 
ing out and persuading factories to come in. Mayor Harri- 
son Ludington asserted in 1873 that “it should be the settled 


* Ibid., March 18, 1871. 

*Ibid., April 21, 1869. 

*Zona Gale, “Milwaukee,” in Good Housekeeping, 50:321 (March, 1910). 
* Milwaukee Sentinel, April 19, 1871. 

* Ibid., June 19, 1871. 
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and marked policy of the Common Council and our people 
generally to offer every facility for manufacturing.”® Tak- 
ing a cue from his remarks, newspaper editors urged local 
capitalists to invest their money in factories,’ praised the 
efforts of men like Edward Barber, S. S. Merrill, and E. P. 
Allis, who had helped bring factories to the city,’° and coun- 
seled the city government and the Merchants’ Association 
to print and distribute promotional pamphlets." 

Commercial organizations like the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Bankers’ Association formed a “central bu- 
reau of information”; the Milwaukee Advancement Associ- 
ation, organized in 1888, reported having acquired factories, 
enlisted capital, brought conventions to the city, and publi- 
cized Milwaukee’s good name;’”? while the Milwaukee In- 
dustrial Investment Company (1889) became a medium for 
offering free rents, free sites, and local subscriptions to capi- 
tal.’* The output of Milwaukee factories, valued at about 
$20,000,000 in 1872 had reached more than $400,000,000 by 
1912. At the same time efforts were being made to encourage 
immigration and promote trade. The first trade excursion, 
led by E. P. Allis and T. A. Chapman, and accompanied by 
Christopher Bach’s Brass Band, set out in 1878 to adver- 
tise Milwaukee to rural Wisconsin and Minnesota;** in 1902 
the railroads were providing special rates for the reciprocal 
visits of 300 country merchants from Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Iowa, and Wisconsin;** and by 1908 the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association was planning an “invasion” 
of southern Minnesota and South Dakota where through 


* Tbid., April 30, 1873. 

* Ibid., April 9, 1872. 

” Evening Wisconsin, March 26, Nov. 2, 1881. 

4 Tbid., March 27, 1886. 

2 Tbid., Jan. 9, 1889. 

* Ibid., June 5, July 16, 1889. 

“William G. Bruce, History of Milwaukee City and County (Chicago, 
1922), 1:393. 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 25, 1902. 
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“vigorous propaganda ... in behalf of Milwaukee’s trade” 
they hoped to offset the “subversive” commercial activities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul.** 

Meanwhile, European immigrant groups continued to be 
a source of population growth that was to cast in a signi- 
ficant way the political and social features of the emerging 
metropolis. Writing for Cosmopolitan in 1891, Charles 
King described portions of Milwaukee where one would 


almost fancy he was in foreign parts . . . no names but those that end 
with a sneeze. Northward as you go, the frontiers of Poland merge in 
those of Prussian Pomerania. ... Fritz appears in place of Ignatz... . 
Now the explorer may revel in the belief that he is indeed in Germany. 
Not an English or American name is on the signs. Indeed, there are 
shops in whose windows not long ago appeared the legend . . . “English 
spoken here.” . .. The southwestern section of our city is all Poland; 
the northwestern all Germany.17 


The years between 1870 and the outbreak of the World 
War marked the high period of German culture in a city 
that was early known as the “German Athens” of the West. 
In 1870, almost half (47 percent) of Milwaukee’s popula- 
tion had been born outside the United States; and one third 
of her entire population had come from Germany. By 1910 
the ratio of foreign-born was reduced to 30 percent, but 
among these, Germans were still markedly predominant. 
Upon the celebration of the semicentennial anniversary of 
the city in 1895, the Sentinel maintained that “over half of 
the ... inhabitants . . . were either of direct German descent 
or nativity,” and called Milwaukee “the most German city 
in the United States.”** Business men and clerks found it 


%* Tbid., March 20, 1908. 

). Charles King, “The Cream City,” in Cosmopolitan, 10:554-56 (March, 

1891). 
* Milwaukee Sentinel, Oct. 16, 1895. Henry Villard, in his Memoirs, de- 

scribed Milwaukee as almost a German city in 1856. “It was known among 

German-Americans as ‘Deutsch-Athen,’” he wrote, “and, comparatively speaking, 


oes), a8 the name.” Memoirs of Henry Villard, 1835-1900 (2 vols., Boston, 
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practical to take German lessons, and in 1878 the mayor 
recommended that the language be taught to native children 
in the schools.*® 

Germanism set its stamp upon the social life of the city: 
the continental Sunday, the German-English Academy, the 
Turner societies, the Gesangvereine, the freethinker con- 
troversies, and the gaiety of the beer gardens lent a Euro- 
pean flavor to Milwaukee life of which there is a suggestion 
even today.”° Here, in the only American city outside New 
York to have a first-class German theater,”* famous actors 
from Germany and a distinguished German stock company 
met an enthusiastic reception until the competition of the 
nickel movie, the prejudices of war psychology, and in- 
creasing restrictions on immigration brought to a close the 
golden age of a kind of Germanism which had been, accord- 
ing to an observer in 1881, “the flavor of the Fatherland 
under an unmistakably American crust.”*? 

While many Germans by 1870 had been too long inte- 
grated in the life of the city to vote as a bloc, German influ- 
ence was nevertheless discernible in the pattern of politics. 
Since the middle of the century the German population had 
been numerous enough to demand places on the party tick- 
ets, but it was not until the Democrats and workingmen 
had combined to show the strength of the latter in 1882 that 
the Republicans hastened to nominate Germans for mayor 
and other municipal positions. Emil Wallber was such a 
choice in 1884. In 1890 the council was composed of nine- 
teen Germans to six Irishmen, five Americans, five Poles, 
and one of Scandinavian descent. In 1893 the Germania 


* Tbid., April 8, 17, 1878. 

* See Edmund Goes, “Milwaukee: The German City of America,” in Chau- 
tauquan, 27:659-61 (Sept., 1898). 

™ Wisconsin News, July 16, 1936. 


™Ernest Ingersoll, “Milwaukee,” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
62:717 (April, 1881). 
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avowed that the German citizens of Milwaukee had “re- 
peatedly expressed the wish that a German might again be 
placed at the head of the most German city of the United 
States,” and that with “that excellent German John C. 
Koch” running for mayor, “the Germandom of our city is 
conscious of its duty.”** While this opinion, as well as Ger- 
man opposition to the Bennett Law, was reprobated by the 
American press, politicians of the period were constantly 
mindful of the Germanism of the electorate; moreover, from 
the German freethinkers and the German Socialists who 
migrated after 1878 the Social Democratic Party was ulti- 
mately to gain significant leadership and support. 

But if the Republicans and Socialists depended upon at 
least a part of the German vote in this period, the Demo- 
crats could count on the Polanders almost to a man. The 
Polish immigration, just beginning in the seventies, injected 
a new but at the same time almost immediately significant 
ingredient into Milwaukee’s nationality mixture. Staunchly 
and consistently Democratic and Catholic, and actively 
opposed to the freethinking Germans, the Poles frequently 
exerted the balance of power that made for a Democratic 
victory in city politics. When it was apparent that the 
Polish vote of the Fourteenth and Eighteenth wards, com- 
bined with that of the Irish, had elected Peter J. Somers 
mayor in 1892, the Republican press bemoaned its inability 
to bring about a “partition of Poland” in Milwaukee. 
Ability to control the Polish vote, channeled in these early 
years of immigration through the neighborhood saloon- 
keeper and the Catholic priest, was a decisive factor in keep- 
ing Mayor David S. Rose so long in office. This Polish 
solidarity sprang not only from their dependence upon the 
Catholic church but also, according to Kruszka, their his- 


* Milwaukee Sentinel, June 25, 1898, 
™“ Tbid., April 9, 1892. 
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torian, from the fact that most of them had migrated from 
the same part of Poland where they had learned to stand 
together in defense of their rights.*° This immediately tell- 
ing role in politics foreshadowed the rapid rise of the Polish 
people to a place of prominence in the life of the city. 

The promotion of manufacturing and the influx of 
European immigrant laborers gave rise to a significant 
corollary of the emerging metropolis in the political field. 
This was the increasingly articulate position achieved by 
the working class through the organization of the Socialist 
Party and its conquest of the city government in 1910. 
Antecedents of this event might be found in the activities of 
the German Socialists in the seventies and the Populist 
agitation by workingmen as well as “citizens of all classes” 
in 1876 against monopoly and political rings.** The election 
of Mayor J. M. Stowell in 1882 came as the result of the 
united action of the Democrats and the Trades Assembly 
and prompted the Freie Presse to note the rise of labor to 
independent action.” In 1888 the Union Labor Party came 
forward on a platform including city ownership of public 
improvements, public bathhouses, and recall of officers. Had 
a handful of Socialists codperated with this labor party, the 
workingmen’s candidate would have been elected in spite 
of the arguments, so frequently heard later, that a workers’ 
victory would discredit the city, deter investment, and cause 
unemployment.”* The fusion of Republicans and Demo- 
crats against the workers forecast the later union of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, in 1912, to destroy the ascendancy 
of the Socialists. 


* Article on Poles by Michael Kruszka, ibid., Oct. 16, 1895. 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, April 28, 1875; April 20, 1876. 

* Tbid., April 2, 1882. 

* Ibid., March 27, 29, April 1, 1888. If the 964 votes for Colin Campbell, 
the Socialist, had been added to the 15,033 received by Kroeger, the Union-Labor 
candidate, the latter would have defeated Thomas H. Brown, who ran on the 
Citizens’ Ticket and polled 15,978 votes. 
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With the appearance of Victor Berger and the organi- 
zation of the Social Democratic Party in the nineties, the 
laboring class found a leader and a party which avoided the 
idiom of European socialism and focused attention upon 
solving in the interest of the workingman the actual prob- 
lems of urban America.”® Opposing the “Popocrats,” as 
they called the fusion of the Democrats and the Populists, 
whom they had formerly supported, the Social Democrats 
stood forth in 1898 with their own candidates and on a plat- 
form which included among other things city management, 
as soon as possible, of all public utilities, free medical and 
legal service for the poor, additional public baths, slum 
clearance, free schoolbooks, and provision for monthly sym- 
phony concerts at a nominal fee.*° 

Endorsed and to some extent guided by the practical 
demands of the Federated Trades Council, the Social Dem- 
ocrats moved from victory to victory.** Their conquest of 
the city government in 1910 was the work of many forces: 
a crusading zeal on the part of the members, exhibited in 
the activities of a volunteer bundle brigade for the distribu- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of pieces of Social Democrat 
literature, printed in several tongues;** grand jury disclos- 
ures of municipal graft in 1903 and 1904;** the widespread 
publicity of a deal with the street railway company; party 
differences among the Democrats; and an increasingly 
strong appeal for the reform-minded business and _ pro- 
fessional men of the city. This sweeping victory was “the 
American expression,” according to the platform of 1908, 


* Frederic Heath, “A Call to Arms,” an address delivered before the 
Socialist Party State Convention, June, 1940. Mr. Heath furnished the writer 
with a copy of this address. Selig Perlman, History of Socialism in Milwaukee, 
B.A. thesis, MS, University of Wisconsin. 

* Tbid., 45. 

1 Thid., 48-49. 

* Heath, address; Milwaukee Sentinel, April 3, 1910. 

% Tbid., March 18, 1904. 
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“of the international movement of modern wage workers 
for better food, better houses, sufficient sleep, more leisure, 
more education, and more culture.” Of the thirty new mem- 
bers of the council, eighteen represented trades which re- 
quired physical exertion.** 

But the victory of the Social Democrats was only the 
outward sign of a municipal awakening to which many fac- 
tors had contributed and which, like the assertiveness of 
labor, was nationwide rather than peculiar to Milwaukee 
alone. A Civil Service Reform Association had been largely 
responsible for bringing about the nonpartisan manage- 
ment of the police and fire departments, a reform which the 
Republicans supported in the election of 1884 and which 
was authorized by the legislature in 1885, to be followed in 
a decade by the passage of the City Civil Service Act in 
1895.°° The nationwide concern for municipal morality in 
the middle nineties was reflected in the activities of the Mil- 
waukee Municipal League, Good Government clubs, and 
conferences of Milwaukee club women on town improve- 
ment. Popular indignation over charges of graft in street 
railway franchises** and street paving contracts,** and con- 
troversies over the city’s responsibility for garbage disposal 
and electric lighting were growing pains of urbanization 
for which the third-party Socialists had remedies of munici- 
pal ownership and home rule that the old line parties were 
gradually forced to recognize. Many diverse forces func- 
tioned in the agitation for progressive charter changes and 
home rule: a Common Council resolution, a discussion 
smoker of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
the approval of twenty-eight federated civic societies, church 
forums, Victor Berger’s call for a charter that would “fit 


* Thid., April 7, 1910. 

* Tbid., March 28, 31, April 10, 1884; March 31, April 21, 1886. 
* Tbid., March 22, 1900. 

** Tbid., March 24, 1904. 
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the needs of a modern great city,’** and the endorsement by 
both the old-line parties in 1910 of initiative, referendum, 
and home rule.*® 

Solutions for the sanitary and esthetic problems of urban 
crowding were also a matter in which many individuals and 
organizations without reference to political party had a 
hand. In 1884 “Res Publica” used the columns of the Sen- 
tinel to suggest a “public bathing and swimming institution 
free to the masses” ;*° and editorial writers were campaign- 
ing at the same time for sanitary disposal of ashes and 
garbage and complimenting the city of Buffalo for her 
health legislation.** Both the experience of German cities 
and the absorption of vacant lots through city growth were 
cited by William G. Bruce in 1906 as justification for muni- 
cipal playgrounds.** Early in the century A. C. Clas ex- 


cited an interest in city planning and beautification along 
lines already worked out in Paris, Berlin, and other large 


cities of Europe.** In 1905 Democratic Mayor David Rose 
urged the council to appoint a commission relative to the 
parks that Republican Mayor Emil Wallber had agitated 
for in 1886, and a Socialist was one of the most vigorous 
members of the regulating commission which in 1910 recom- 
mended neighborhood centers and river parks among other 
plans to relieve city congestion.“ 

The concern for civic beauty, medical inspection, public 
baths, and ordinances curtailing noise and smoke manifested 
by 1910 a concept of urban responsibility expanded far be- 
yond what it had been forty years earlier. Along with the 


* Ibid., March 12, April 1, June 4, 1908. Milwaukee Journal, May 19, 1908. 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, March 10, 24, 1910. Although actively agitated for 
many years, home rule was not achieved until 1924. 

“ Tbid., April 21, 1884. 

“ Tbid., July 15, 1896. 

“ Tbid., March 14, 1906. 

“City Planning Commission, Preliminary Reports, Nov. 1911, 3-4; Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, March 15, 1908. 

“Milwaukee Park Commission, First Tentative Report, Jan. 28, 1909. 
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other proposals for municipal reform it was in part a local 
expression of the progressive movement in national thought 
and politics and of the increasing recognition of the per- 
manence of the urban mold in American life.** But there are 
local explanations as well of the admitted skill with which 
Milwaukee adjusted to her emerging cityhood. Certainly 
the existence of an effective working-class party, supported 
on occasion by other progressive elements in the city, helped 
to channel the efforts to meet the realities of the mature 
metropolis and to force the older parties to face those facts. 
But it would not be fair to overlook some other things: the 
example of other cities, both in Europe and America; the 
challenging interplay of three vigorous parties for political 
advantage; the zeal of the reformer-promoters whether as 
individuals or in church, civic, or commercial groupings; 
and the flexibility and open-mindedness of the liberal- 


Kuropean and western-American citizenry in the Great 
Lakes environment.*® All these factors help to explain the 
rise of that “municipal conscience” which, like one of its 
storied industries, has “made Milwaukee famous,” and which 
appeared as the most significant quality of the maturing 
Wisconsin metropolis in the early years of the twentieth 
century. 


“In her study of Holyoke, Massachusetts, Mrs. Constance M. Green cites 
the adoption of a municipal playground program in 1909 and 1910 as marking 
“the beginning of a new era of civic consciousness” there. See Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts: A Case History of the Industrial Revolution in America (New Haven, 
1939), 284. 

“Commenting on the Socialist victory in Milwaukee in 1910, the New York 
Tribune asserted that “the drift from the regular parties to the Socialists was 
easy in Milwaukee because the people there have grown accustomed to radi- 
calism.” Quoted in Milwaukee Sentinel, April 11, 1910. 





LUMBER RAFTING 
ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER* 


W. H. Glover 


PART TWO 


HE LAST lumber rafts from the Wisconsin River 
pineries floated down the river in 1883, and an era 
which had lasted more than forty years ended. The 
coming of the railroad to the sawmills was the cause of the 
passing of the intricate and picturesque technique of rafting. 
For a dozen years railroad and river shipping were in com- 
petition. There had been steady debate in milling centers 
over the merits of the two, and genuine doubt of the ability 
of the railroad to supersede rafting entirely. 

The matter was settled in an oblique fashion. The rail- 
road did not force die-hard raftsmen to admit defeat on 
grounds of economy or convenience. Instead it created a 
better market for rough-sawed lumber in central Wisconsin - 
than the raftsmen could find in the great transportation 
depots along the Mississippi. It gave an outlet for finished 
wood products to the towns of Grand Rapids (now Wis- 
consin Rapids), Stevens Point, Wausau, and the others. 
The quick-witted seized the chance to release themselves 
from bondage, not to rafting but to the market to which 
rafting committed them. The nature of that market and 
the spectacular escape from it devised by the Wisconsin 
River lumbermen enhance the drama of the close of the raft- 
ing epoch. 

The manifold uncertainties of the river absolutely pre- 
cluded any attempt by lumbermen to exercise control over 


*Dr. Glover is a member of the History Department of La Crosse State 
Teachers College. The first partiof this article appeared in the December, 1941, 
issue of this Magazine. Certain differences in style exist in the two parts because 
of several changes in policy of the Magazine. 
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their market. Lumber was floated out in fleets whenever 
there was a chance to get it to the Mississippi, where it might 
be sold. Both the upper and lower rivers could catch the 
unwary and lock up their lumber for many months. Raft 
pilots took many chances of destruction of life and lumber 
on dams and rapids because the capital of the lumber region 
lay in the rafts. But even the great skill and daring of the 
pilots could not guarantee the arrival of lumber at the mar- 
kets at a particular time. Other solutions were sought. 

There was always hope that the river might be tamed so 
that the rafts could run at the lumberman’s convenience. 
The Stevens Point Pinery in 1856 declared: “Great efforts 
have been made... in nearly fruitless endeavors, so to im- 
prove these numerous rapids by deepening the channel, 
removing rocks and other obstructions, as to enable rafts to 
be passed at all stages of the water.”’ These early works 
were the fruits of volunteers such as W. D. McIndoe of 
Wausau, who led a $7,000 project for removing obstructions 
in Grand Rapids in 1854. Judge H. A. Bean of Mosinee, 
a West Point graduate, frequently provided the engineering 
skill for such early and sporadic attempts.” But it was plain 
that a more concerted effort was necessary. 

Control of the task of creating a satisfactory channel 
finally fell into capable hands with the setting up of the 
Wisconsin River Improvement Company. The organiza- 
tion was first attempted in 1853. The legislature enacted a 
charter of incorporation giving full power to make dams and 
piers and to charge tolls. The company opened its books for 
stock subscriptions and asked that the counties of Portage 
and Marathon use their credit to provide working capital, 
but much opposition developed. There were accusations that 


*Stevens Point Wisconsin Pinery, Jan. 31, 1856. 


*Ibid., March 16, Aug. 22, 1854; Jan. 15, 1856; March 31, 1864; Edgar E. 
Ladu, Early and Late Mosinee (Wausau, 1907), 21. 
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the company was a financial conspiracy of eight or ten peo- 
ple to snare profits from public funds while carrying on an 
impracticable enterprise. One rugged individualist voiced 
the current popular objection to any debt or any corpora- 
tion. It was true, however, that only the eight or ten leaders 
subscribed for stock; no other funds appeared, and the plan 
was dropped.*® It was revived in 1865, and a company or- 
ganized under the old charter. Among its leaders were G. L. 
Park, John Week, A. S. McDill, Hugh McIndoe, and oth- 
ers still remembered in the lumber towns. The company 
promptly assessed its members, and stock was sold up and 
down the river. Its first project was further work on Grand 
Rapids.* 

The Wisconsin River Improvement Company became 
the hope of the industry. Its ideal was to work “until a 
Wisconsin raft can be run to market by two men over all 
rapids.”® It spent from $3,000 to $10,000 a year on dams, 
booms, and removal of obstructions.® The expenditures were 
financed by tolls of about 10 cents per thousand feet of lum- 
ber at Big Bull Falls (Wausau) and Little Bull (Mosinee) 
and 7% cents at Grand Rapids and Lower Rapids. The rev- 
enue rose to $10,500 in 1875 and permitted a dividend to 
stockholders amounting to 15 percent. Another of 6 per- 
cent was distributed in 1879, but it appears that these were 
almost the only payments. Disastrous floods, abuse of cred- 
its extended on tolls, and lawsuits for lumber smashed on 
the “improvements” kept the company from realizing much 
profit, which was not its object in any case.’ 


* Pinery, Feb. 18, May 13, 27, June 10, 24, 1853. 

*Tbid., June 2, Dec. 7, 21, 1865; Jan. 25, July 26, 1866; Stevens Point Wis- 
consin Lumberman, June 9, 1865. 

5 Pinery, March 28, 1867. 

*Ibid., March 28, 1867; April 27, 1871; Stevens Point Journal, Jan. 15, 
1876; Wausau Central Wisconsin, May 9, 1871. 

*Pinery, March 4, 1869; Aug. 14, 1873; Central Wisconsin, June 7, 1870; 
March 24, 1875; Stevens Point Journal, April 4, May 16, 1874; March 20, 1875; 
April 14, 1879; Dec. 30, 1882. 
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But the Improvement Company did not succeed in turn- 
ing the “old Wisconse” into a placid canal. It had its tri- 
umphs, as when two men took a rapids piece over turbulent 
Grand Rapids. But it too often happened that it only 
changed the nature of the hazard. Its dam at Little Bull 
Falls covered and tamed the terrible maelstrom there but 
itself smashed many rafts and drowned many men. A 
$35,000 project at Big Bull Falls did not end the destruc- 
tion of lumber there. And frequently enough, floods or the 
spring breakup of the ice swept away these costly works.® 
The river remained hazardous and uncertain to the end. 

No more was accomplished toward making lumber de- 
liveries proceed smoothly and regularly by work on the 
lower Wisconsin. The War Department undertook to con- 
trol its shifting sand bars and spent a half million dollars 
during the 1870’s without much success. Thwaites testified 
after a canoe trip in the lower river that boats drawing more 
than a foot of water could not run in drought seasons.® The 
whims of the river reigned supreme. 

These comparative failures were discouraging to the 
lumbermen, but it must not be assumed that their frequent 
bursts of pessimism about rafting meant that they often 
failed utterly to get to market. A review of the seasons of 
running from 1852 to 1881 indicates a very favorable record 
of deliveries. An exact statistical summary of the seasons 
cannot be made, but a careful weighing of the evidence pub- 
lished in the available contemporary newspapers dispels the 
notion that rafting was at any time totally impracticable.” 
In only two seasons was the majority of the lumber “hung 


®Ladu, Mosinee, 94; Central Wisconsin, March 12, 1873; April 21, 1875; 
Jan. 19, 1876; Pinery, June 4, 1870; Stevens Point Journal, June 20, 1874; 
March 12, 1881; Feb. 24, 1883. 

* Central Wisconsin, Feb. 18, 1873; R. G. Thwaites, Down Historic Water- 
ways (Chicago, 1907), 240. 

® Pinery, 1853-73; Central Wisconsin, 1870-83; Lwmberman, 1863-65; 
Stevens Point Journal, 1873-83, passim. 
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up” in the river. In 1852 most of the lumber remained in the 
upper river, and in 1865 a serious flood was followed by pro- 
longed low water. By July it was feared that only 75 of 700 
rafts would get out, but a rain raised the river sufficiently to 
take out the rafts at Grand Rapids and below. Probably 
half of the total supply reached market.** There were no 
other failures of spring freshets. It is clear that during at 
least six seasons—1854, 1856, 1859, 1860, 1871, and 1872— 
no lumber moved during the late summer and fall. This was 
a serious handicap to operators who had, of course, been saw- 
ing as steadily as the supply of logs permitted since the 
spring opening of the water. Fifteen of the seasons—one- 
half of the total considered—apparently were counted suc- 
cessful, and six more were admitted to be excellent. About 
two there is no hint. Reasonable or complete success in run- 
ning the river was therefore reported in twenty-one of thirty 
seasons. Only seven may be declared failures on the basis 
of positive evidence. 

The uncertainty, nevertheless, created an unpleasant 
state of mind. The constant comment while the river was 
oscillating between low water and a running stage was that 
“in this lumber is locked up most of the capital of this 
pinery.”** Or it was remarked that a firm had $100,000 
worth of lumber in the water.’® Another complaint was that 
poor fall running cut down the funds available for logging 
or repairing the mills by locking up stocks sawed during the 
summer. These people were not content to go along philo- 
sophically with nature’s rhythms. 

The difficulties of maintaining close touch with the mar- 
ket are obvious. The business was largely centralized in St. 
Louis in the 1840’s and 1850’s, but other Mississippi River 


1 Lwmberman, April 7, 14, 28, May 12, 19, 26, July 14, 21, 28, Dec. 8, 1865; 
Pinery, Feb. 11, 1853. 

3 Tbid., July 12, 1855. 

* Tbid., Sept. 11, 1854; May 8, 10, 1855; May 21, 1857; Oct. 12, Nov. 30, 1871. 
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towns entered the trade and were welcomed by the raftsmen 
as a diversion from the confident indifference to their offers 
that they were apt to receive from the seasoned buyers of 
St. Louis. The river towns from the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin as far as Helena, Arkansas, became part of the market. 
A fleet of a million and a half feet was run to Memphis in 
1870. Nor was this market free of competition. The sellers 
from other great lumber rivers of Wisconsin sought it, and 
Chicago lumber came down the Illinois River in quantity as 
late as 1860.** 

These sprawling markets, even that at St. Louis, were 
none too well organized. In panic times considerable sacri- 
fices in price and selling effort were necessary to realize cash. 
Some dealers actually established yards to receive lumber on 
consignment, passing the whole risk of the market on to the 
raftsmen. Wholesale buyers took their time in meeting their 
future requirements when the river was full of rafts. When 
the rafts arrived in the spring, dealers pleaded that the mar- 
ket was bad until harvest was over. If the owners of rafts 
attempted to retail them from waterfront yards, they found 
it impossible to get the big buyers to look their way again. 
A system of yards operated by Wisconsin lumbermen was 


4 Tbid., June 4, 1857; June 1, July 20, 1860; April 1, 1870; Stevens Point 
Journal, June 9, 1877; June 7, 1879; O. H. Ingram, Letters of a Pioneer 
([Eau Claire, 1916]), 14-36. It is interesting to note that even the Fox River 
got in on this market. With the completion of the canal from that stream to 
the Wisconsin at Portage it became possible for large barges to take finished 
lumber from the mills around Lake Winnebago direct to the Mississippi. In 1857 
the mills of Berlin found their best market in St. Louis. By 1870 this route had 
apparently crowded the Wisconsin River mills out of the trade along the river. 
Fox River steamboats made regular trips to the river towns with finished 
lumber, salt, and the like, and took out wheat to be transshipped at Green Bay 
for Buffalo. Portage lumber dealers and manufacturers supplied their wants 
from this traffic and the Portage people took merely a neighborly interest in 
rafts passing down the Wisconsin. Some lumber came into this region by 
railroad, beginning 1856. Pinery, Oct. 24, 1854; Sept. 18, 1856; May 28, 1857; 
Portage Wisconsin State Register, Jan. 1, Feb. 12, 19, April 16, May 7, 28, 
June 4, July 2, 30, Aug. 20, 1870; April 8, May 6, 13, 1871; April 20, 1872. 
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proposed at various times, but it was apparently impracti- 
cable.*® 

When the lumber trade was booming, the market im- 
proved miraculously, and St. Louis and other towns sent 
their agents into the Wisconsin mill centers to contract for 
supplies, but this occurred only in the very best times.** 

The Wisconsin lumbermen felt the force of this “buyers’ 
market” in many ways. They gave a heavy premium with 
every board by sawing ordinary boards one and one-eighth 
inches thick instead of exactly one inch. Thinner boards 
brought reduced prices.*” Price fluctuations further indicate 
the penalties of a lack of effective control of the market by 
the producers. Again an exact analysis is impossible because 
of the absence of complete statistical records, but the limita- 
tions of the market can be illustrated. There was a flood on 
the Mississippi in 1859. When the rafts tied up to wait its 
passing, the St. Louis price was $10.00 to $11.50 per thou- 
sand feet of common lumber. The suspension of raft de- 
liveries over a period of two to three weeks sent the price 
up abruptly to $15 but before the season was finished it 
dropped to $9."* A tie-up of logs on the Chippewa River in 
1877 caused a similarly violent reaction. The range of prices 
quoted that summer ran from $9.00 to $15.50."° | 

The fluctuations of prices through the period 1853-83 
were likewise phenomenal although perhaps they were not 
more than market conditions warranted. At the beginning 
and end of this period the ruling price was about $12 per 
thousand. The panics of 1857 and 1861 sent prices down to 


* Ingram, Letters, gives the best first-hand description of this discouraging 
market. Pinery, June 18, Aug. 6, 1857; May 13, 1859; May 31, 1867. 

** Pinery, Nov. 10, 1864; Lumberman, Dec. 23, 1864; Central Wisconsin, 
Dec. 12, 1871; May 17, 1876. 

* Hand Book of Stevens Point and the Upper Wisconsin . . . (Ellis, Tracy, 
and Swayze, Stevens Point, 1857), 10-11. 

* Pinery, May 27, June 10, 24, 1859; June 1, 1860. 

* Stevens Point Journal, June 9, 28, 1877; Aug. 26, 1882. 
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$9 and $10 and kept lumber operations at a low level. Be- 
ginning in 1862 the war boom and cheap currency shot 
prices to a maximum of $26 in 1867. This quotation shaded 
off gradually to the pre-war level by 1874 and descended 
during the depression years to a low of $7.50. It then re- 
covered to $12.50 in 1882.*° These figures hardly justify 
the assumption that the market was rigged against Wiscon- 
sin lumber sellers, but the violence of the various declines 
was not lost upon their minds. That they were at the mercy 
of the buyers’ discretion was their strongest impression of 
the vicissitudes of rafting.” 

The long-awaited railroad finally arrived to break the 
grip of the river. Railroad service to Stevens Point began 
in November, 1871, and the Wisconsin Valley Railroad 
reached Wausau through Grand Rapids and Mosinee, 
October 31, 1874.7 For years the lumbermen had discussed 
the railroad, raised funds, given grants of county lands, 
cajoled railroad officials, and declared that “the great diffi- 
culty of this country is, want of facilities for shipment when 
the river is low.”®* With the railroad dream at last realized, 
the citizens of the pinery began to reminisce without regret 
of the plank roads and stage lines and steamboats which got 
them to Milwaukee or Chicago in three days. Many of them 
remembered deep snow that isolated them and sent food 
prices to dizzy heights.** The lumbermen sat down to figure 
out what to do about shipping their product. 

*® Hand Book of Stevens Point, 16; Pinery, April 29, 1853; Oct. 15, 1857; 
March 14, 1859; Dec. 20, 1862; June 26, 1863; May 24, 1867; Central Wisconsin, 
May 17, 1870; Aug. 19, 1874; Stevens Point Journal, May 30, 1874; Aug. 26, 1882. 
Curiously enough, at times lumber was quoted at several dollars higher in 
Stevens Point than in St. Louis. Pinery, May 14, 1858. 

* Statement of L. A. Anderson of the late John Week Company, Aug. 21, 
1986. See also Pinery, May 4, 1860. 

*% Tbid., Nov. 16, 1871; Central Wisconsin, Nov. 4, 1874. 

* Tbid., Feb. 21, Sept. 12, Oct. 24, 1871; March 5, 12, May 14, 1873; Pinery, 
April 29, 1853; May 4, 11, 1854; Jan. 8, Aug. 27, 1857; Ladu, Mosinee, 111-12. 


“The Pinery gives a vivid history of transportation during its first decade 
beginning 1853. See June 17, 1853; May 12, 1856; Feb. 5, 12, 1857. 
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They found in Stevens Point that the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad was not prepared to carry lumber. Cars were 
scarce, and lumber rates not established.*> The standard car 
of twenty-four feet was not practical for the shipment of 
lumber of the usual 16-foot lengths. The Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, and the Wisconsin Valley line which served Wausau, 
finally began to add 33-foot cars in 1873 and 1875.°° They 
also feared to use two flat cars together for hauling long 
timbers. The latter road was quicker to get to the lumber 
business, but it was three years before much lumber was 
taken from Stevens Point by train. Rates for ordinary 
freight in Stevens Point were cut about half from the old 
wagon rates, but the big business of the future—lumber— 
waited for the bigger cars, sidetracks to mills, and a reduc- 
tion of rates forced in 1874 by the intervention of the state.” 
After these early adjustments, considerable amounts began 
to move by railroad, and Wausau and Stevens Point began 
a rivalry in shipping which the former, aided by a more pro- 
gressive railroad company and goaded by the obstacle of 
Little Bull Falls, easily won.*®* By 1879 there was constant 
complaint of a shortage of cars.”® 

While the initial difficulties of railroad shipping were 
being overcome, the debate about raft or rail began. The 
Stevens Point Journal of November 29, 1873, declared that 
“we are convinced that the present system of rafting and 
floating lumber to market will be almost entirely given up.” 
It added that local dealers could gain wholesale profits, 
greatly accelerate capital turnover, and could season and 


> Anderson interview. 

* Pinery, July 17, 1873; Central Wisconsin, June 21, 1875. 

* Anderson interview; Pinery, Nov. 16, 1871; Stevens Point Journal, March 
28, Oct. 24, 1874; Central Wisconsin, June 2, 30, 1875. 

* Ibid., July 19, 1876; June 6, Aug. 1, 1877; April 9, Aug. 6, 1878; Sept. 30, 
Oct. 21, 1879; Stevens Point Journal, Dec. 18, 1875, weekly reports March 3- 
July 15, 1876. 


*® Tbid., Oct. 25, 1870; March 27, 1880; Central Wisconsin, March 1, June 21, 
1881. 
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manufacture lumber for the prairie states. The Central Wis- 
consin of Wausau rejoiced that there was no wait, no un- 
certainty, and no breakage with the railroad but noted that 
grubs for raft making were still coming into town. By 
1874 the Journal was regretting low water not because lum- 
ber was waiting, but because the mills were in need of logs 
to saw.*' Comparatively little of this debate was printed, 
however. The facts had been presented many times before, 
and the lumbermen were trying out the two methods. Every- 
one knew that La Crosse had become the depot for the 
down-river shipment by barge of lumber which had been 
received by train from the Lemonweir Valley. There was a 
premium for clean lumber carried by barge over lumber 
hauled out of the muddy Mississippi and washed off with a 
broom and a pail of water.** The Wisconsin River was 
always at hand to belittle attempts to use it, and no more 
than the usual disgruntled comments on its behavior needed 
to be passed to make a strong argument for the railroad. 
In its perverse fashion the river provided ideal running con- 
ditions throughout most of the decade of its competition with 
the rails. It was more itself in 1880 when it flooded the mills 
and towns, with serious results.** 

Interest centered, of course, on the problem of compara- 
tive costs. It is impossible now to make an exact statement 
of rafting costs, and it was probably not easy to estimate 
them at the time. A number of contemporaries thought 
them to be about $5.00 per thousand feet, exclusive of break- 
age of lumber on the rapids, which might be 5 percent of the 
whole raft. An expert workman could “raft in” lumber for 


* Tbid., Dec. 16, 1874. 

Stevens Point Journal, Sept. 19, 1874. 

"La Crosse Daily Union, Nov. 2, April 13, 1860; Stevens Point Journal, 
May 12, 1877; Ingram, Letters, 19. 

* For the seasons, Central Wisconsin and Stevens Point Journal, passim; 
Stevens Point Journal, Feb. 19, 1881. 
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10 or 15 cents per thousand feet; most of the cost was the 
labor charge for running. During good running, wages 
tended to rise in spite of all attempts on the part of the 
lumber owners to control them. Bad running was costly 
because long soaking in the river caused the lumber of the 
cribs to deteriorate and increased breakage.** Costs were as 
uncertain as market prices. 

Freight costs by rail are not easily compared because the 
Chicago market became the interest of the rail shippers, and 
their competitors were the Wolf River lumbermen. The 
rate to Chicago was $4.82 per thousand feet from Stevens 
Point in 1873; this was cut about 40 percent the following 
year but rose about 10 percent in 1879. This was little more 
than the rate from Oshkosh, and cheaper stumpage gave the 
Wisconsin River cutters the edge.*° But the rate was not 
enough to undercut consistently Wisconsin rafted lumber in 
the St. Louis market. The Central Wisconsin in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of the railroad in Wausau predicted a 
saving of $5.00 per thousand in freightage. It quoted the 
experience of Alex Stewart, who had just sold lumber for 
$11 in Stevens Point and only $12 in St. Louis, in spite of a 
running cost of $5.°° The facts are no doubt correct, but 
indicate how these river-dependent markets could fluctuate 
from a normal differential. This occurred in 1874 when the 
Stevens Point log supply had suddenly failed because of low 
water.*’ The expected economy did not materialize, and the 
lumbermen upriver, who were still without rail facilities, 
poked some fun at the Wausau railroad enthusiasts. They 
hinted that Wausau was unbalanced in its fondness for the 


“Statement of George Rogers of Stevens Point, June 30, 1936; Central 
Wisconsin, June 6, 1871; Aug. 19, 1874; Pinery, April 29, Aug. 3, 1853; Hand 
Book of Stevens Point, 11. For details see Lumberman, June 16, 1865; Stevens 
Point Journal, Nov. 8, 1871. 

* Tbid., Nov. 8, 1873; March 28, 1874; Sept. 13, 1879. 

* Central Wisconsin, Aug. 19, 1874. 
* Stevens Point Journal, Sept. 19, Oct. 3, 1874. 
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new toy. In reply the Central Wisconsin admitted that the 
exceptional running conditions had lowered rafting costs 
but reiterated its belief in the desirability of the more 
diversified railroad markets.** It seemed clear that rafting 
would continue to be profitable during good seasons. 

The controversy came to nothing, for the problem was 
solved in a totally unexpected manner. The market for 
rough lumber moved to the pinery after the fashion of the 
Prophet. Those who first experimented with railroad ship- 
ment immediately saw the good sense of finishing the boards 
themselves, and very soon a complete lumber manufactory 
mushroomed out along the river in the rafting centers. 

The first planing mill appeared in Stevens Point in 1874 
as rail shipment began to pick up.*® This mill was arranged 
efficiently for a jobbing trade and immediately won con- 
tracts to dress lumber for other firms who paid for the serv- 
ice out of better market prices and the saving in freight on 
the planed boards. In 1879 this firm, Herren and Whitney, 
passed 6,000,000 feet through its mills. By the end of that 
same year there were seven planing mills in Stevens Point, 
and Herren was spreading his activities up and down the 
line of the Wisconsin Central. Profiting by the experience 
of Stevens Point, the Wausau firms were finishing their 
lumber within a month after rail service opened in 1874, and 
new planers were constantly added in the next few years.*° 
Steam seasoners to hasten the drying of finished wood were 
added to plant equipment; existing shingle mills were great- 
ly enlarged; sash and door and hardwood mills made their 
appearance; and specialties such as corncrib strips were con- 
tracted for in enormous quantities. Improvement of ma- 


% Central Wisconsin, June 9, 1875. 

* Stevens Point Journal, Oct. 17, 1874; July 24, 1875; March 31, June 30, 
Dec. 12, 1877; Sept. 21, Oct. 12, 1878; Oct. 22, 1880. 

“Central Wisconsin, Dec. 2, 1874; Jan. 20, Feb. 24, July 7, 1875; Sept. 16, 
1879, 
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chinery went on; well-equipped machine shops were de- 
veloped in Stevens Point and Wausau. 

The mill of 1880 and thereafter differed enormously 
from the mill of the rafting days with its simple boiler and 
saw sheds and rafting dumps on the river’s edge. There were 
great buildings for machinery, miles of sidetracks, and acres 
of sheds to keep lumber bright and dry in its piles. The 
newspapers began to cry out for millions of new capital and 
to worry about water for the log drives instead of running 
stages for rafts.** 

The huge capacity of these mills, indeed, put a strain on 
logging facilities. The railroad helped to solve the problem 
it had created by immediately starting to haul logs. The 
River Improvement Company surveyed the upper Wiscon- 
sin and began to build dams to help bring logs in. Both 
Wausau and Stevens Point worked hard to develop booms 
to gather and store logs for their mills. Log driving asso- 
ciations were formed.** 

These feverish activities guaranteed a huge supply of 
saleable lumber in proportion to the total Midwestern mar- 
ket. Wisconsin River production was estimated in 1882 to 
be about 11 percent of the total in the Mississippi Valley.** 
The mills springing up along the railroad lines would add 
to this figure.** The existence of a large and reliable supply 
of finished lumber brought buyers from everywhere in the 
western prairies and even won orders for trainloads to east- 
ern parts. Herren offered to fill contracts for any quan- 

“Ibid, Dec. 2, 1874; Feb. 24, April 19, Sept. 1, 1875; June 20, 1877; 
May 25, 1878; April 26, May 17, 1881; April 25, 1882; Stevens Point Journal, 
March 1, April 11, 1876; April 21, 1877; Oct. 9, 28, 1880; April 23, Oct. 24, 1881; 
Aug. 25, 1883. 

“ Tbid., Jan. 24, March 7, 21, 1874; June 22, Sept. 21, 1878; June 5, 1880; 
Jan. 15, Feb. 12, 1881; Dec. 23, 1882; Pinery, Dec. 28, 1871; Nov. 1, 1872; 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 11, 1873; Central Wisconsin, May 21, 1873; Jan. 5, 1876. 


* Stevens Point Journal, May 18, 1882. 
“Tbid., July 17, 1873; Feb. 21, 1880; March 3, 1883. 
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tity.*° The lumbermen set out to learn to market as they 
had learned to finish their lumber. They began to sort their 
product according to quality. Firms sprang up to specialize 
in this art of pleasing buyers who were in a hurry. Logs 
were cut into lengths other than the standard 16 feet. An 
attempt was made to establish a Wisconsin River grade. 
There were five wholesale yards in Stevens Point as early 
as 1875; two years before there had been none. In a few 
years the market had matured. A commission merchant, who 
undertook to assemble any order, set up in business, and 
prices began to react sensitively to changes in Chicago or 
St. Louis. The larger lumber companies opened up chains 
of retail outlets to guarantee a sale of their gigantic stocks.*® 

This independent market managed to compete with the 
Chicago market. Its freight rates to the Missouri Valley 
were higher, but Chicago dealers were necessarily paying 
freight from the lumbering areas. Once the market was 
organized, it took its place as one of the great sources of all 
kinds of lumber.*” 

Gradually the product of the pinery mills was absorbed 
by buyers operating on the spot. New mills were located to 
ship either by rail or river, and many lumbermen used both 
methods for a time. It became harder and harder for the 
rafts to pass the rail-shipping points. Both Wausau and 
Stevens Point were startled to see rafts from Merrill or 
other upriver areas being pulled out and piled for finishing 
and shipping. These intermediate shipments by raft some- 
times amounted to four or five millions of board feet in a 


“ Tbid., Feb. 7, 10, March 7, May 30, 1874; March 8, 1878; Jan. 25, 1879; 
April 10, 1880; June 25, 1881; Central Wisconsin, March 17, June 2, 16, 1875. 

“ Tbid., Dec. 9, 1874; April 21, 1875; July 12, 1881; Stevens Point Journal, 
April 17, Oct. 30, Dec. 11, 18, 1875; Jan. 29, 1876; March 18, Sept. 9, 1882; 
April 21, 1883. L. A. Anderson busied himself at his “hobby” of opening retail 
stores for the John Week Company in Iowa and central Wisconsin. 

“Central Wisconsin, March 17, 1875; Stevens Point Journal, March 8, 1878. 
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season.*® That they could be made at all demonstrates the 
efficiency of the raft technique, but they make clear what 
the fate of rafting was to be. 

The quantities of lumber sent out in rafts continued on 
a fairly high level until after 1880 in spite of this pressure. 
The Wausau mills had stopped rafting a few months before 
the railroads arrived. Later they actually shipped by rail 
to St. Louis in direct competition with rafting.*® But above 
and below Wausau some of the largest mills continued to 
raft. Again figures are incomplete. Probably 60,000,000 
feet was about the average amount of lumber rafted out 
yearly before 1870. This figure shot up abruptly to 160,- 
000,000 in 1873, dropped to 66,000,000 in 1874 as railroad 
shipment began, and continued to fall thereafter. In 1879 
and 1880 only about 22,000,000 feet was rafted out.’ There- 
after the quantities were apparently very small; in compari- 
son to estimates of production on the river ranging into the 
hundreds of millions they were negligible. Only about 
5,000,000 feet went out in the spring of 1882, although 
Stevens Point alone was receiving tens of millions in logs 
and shipping out a train load—perhaps 200,000 feet—of 
lumber a day in busy seasons. A single firm, John Week, 
took 3,000,000 feet in logs.”? 

One by one the lumbermen quit rafting. The John 
Week Company was one of the last. It rafted 2,000,000 
feet in 1877 and in 1880 sent out a million and a half in one 
of the largest fleets ever to go down the river. In 1881 it 


* Ibid., Feb. 3, 1877; May 25, Oct. 12, 1878; July 19, 1879; Oct. 16, 1880; 
Central Wisconsin, 1876, passim. 

“ Ibid., May 9, 1877; Stevens Point Journal, May 30, 1874. 

” Pinery, April 6, 1854; April 15, 1859; Central Wisconsin, May 17, 1870. 

= Figures for 1873, 1874, 1879, and 1880 are quite accurate, originating from 
records of toll payments to the Wisconsin River Improvement Company. Pinery, 
Aug. 14, 1873; Central Wisconsin, March 24, 1875; Stevens Point Journal, 
June 29, 1880. 


* Ibid., April 23, June 11, 1881; April 29, 1882; March 3, April 5, 1883. 
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rafted a little over 1,000,000 feet. But in the spring of 1882 
the Sumwalt commission firm in Stevens Point was dressing 
Week’s lumber and shipping it by railroad.** In 1882 the 
only lumber to pass the terrible Little Bull Falls was run in 
a single fleet by Manson and St. Austin from the Big Rib 
River, and the following year they repeated with a fleet of 
2,000,000 feet. About 3,000,000 was rafted in Stevens Point 
during the latter year, and there is record of a few other 
fleets.” 

The last rafts probably left the mills above Grand Rap- 
ids in 1883.°° The date may be accepted as that of the reali- 
zation that there was no longer any purpose in making the 
long and dangerous journey to the Mississippi River mar- 
kets. The lumberman whose experience clinched the matter 
was John Redfield, who operated in the neighborhood of 
Knowlton, about four miles from the Wisconsin Valley 
Railroad. The Stevens Point Journal reported fully: 


Two fleets of lumber passed through the city . . . this week. They 
are owned by John Redfield, who every year markets his lumber in the 
old fashioned way.... Mr. Redfield, with the exception of R. P. Man- 
son ... is the only man who ships wholly by water on this river, while 


only a few years ago it was the sole dependence of every lumberman in 
Northern Wisconsin.*® 


Within two months he was back, somewhat disillusioned, 
and reported that “the days of the Mississippi, as a market 
for lumber from the Wisconsin are drawing to a close. The 


® Tbid., May 12, 1877; June 5, 1880; April 30, 1881; April 29, 1882. 
* Tbid., April 22, 1882; May 5, June 9, 30, 1883; Central Wisconsin, April 18, 
1882, 
% Michael Cassidy of Stevens Point made his last run as a pilot in 1883 
and remembers it as the last year of rafting in this region. Interview of Aug. 20, 
1936. Judge Byron L. Park of Stevens Point said the Meehans of Mill Creek 
ran the last raft in 1884. Interview of June 15, 1936. Cassidy, it is interesting 
to note, was preferred by Meehans and did most of their piloting. Rafting from 
the Plover River had ceased with the season of 1874. 
®Stevens Point Journal, April 28, 1883. 
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west is now taking the lead.”*’ The end of Wisconsin River 
rafting was foretold by this note in the Journal for June 30, 
1883: “R. Farrish and Bro. started a fleet ... last week... . 
We hope they won’t have the same experience John Red- 
field did. The latter says he took his lumber away from the 
market when he went down the river, and that he never 
intends to raft another board.” 


" Tbid., June 28, 1883. 

® Ibid., June 80, 1883. Redfield did as he promised. Next year he hauled 
a million and a half feet over the four miles to the railroad. Jbid., March 22, 1884, 
Some rafts passed down the lower Wisconsin after 1883, three or four small ones 
as late as 1887. Thwaites, Down Historic Waterways, 262-63. These may have 


been from mills below the rapids to which logs were floated. Pinery, Aug. 14, 
1878. 














THE DOOR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
H. R. Hoianp 


IFTEEN years ago last October the Door County His- 
Fiera Society was organized. Fifteen years is a good 

age for a local organization of this kind. It may be 
timely, therefore, to review the activities of the Society, and 
thus to determine if it is worthy of support. 

On October 1, 1926, twenty persons met in the court- 
house at Sturgeon Bay to consider the question of organiz- 
ing a historical society. All but one of the persons present 
were in favor of the idea, and the Society was launched. 
It had a rapid growth. Three months later it counted 120 
members, and before the first year had passed it had 190 
paid memberships. Of these, 30 were life members at $25.00 
each, 64 sustaining members at $5.00 each, and 96 associate 
members at $1.50 each. By Christmas, 1927, after fifteen 
months of growth, the Society had 222 paying members— 
probably the largest enrollment of any county historical so- 
ciety in the state. 

But is there any field of activity open for such a society 
which justifies its existence? The answer to this question 
depends entirely upon the vision of the Society and its ability 
to accomplish its aims. 

Fortunately the Door County Historical Society became 
a useful organization. In March, 1927, it issued the Penin- 
sula Historical Review, devoted to hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial on the history of the county. This publication was 
designed to appear semiannually, but the first number met 
with such generous approval that it was changed to a quar- 
terly. In it were printed articles dealing with early Indian 
history, the visits of distinguished explorers, biographical 
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sketches of early pioneers, the geological history of the pen- 
insula, and similar topics. The Review was in much demand 
among historical societies and libraries of many states. The 
Society published a volume containing the history of the 
largest Belgian settlement in America, lying between Stur- 
geon Bay and Green Bay. The book, entitled Wisconsin’s 
Belgian Community, was sent free to all members. 

Another activity of the Society has been the erection of 
historical markers and monuments. The first of these took 
the form of a totem pole in appreciative memory of the 
Potawatomi Indians, the earliest known inhabitants of Door 
Peninsula, who were characterized by all early travelers as 
being most friendly and trustworthy. The total cost of the 
monument was $1,644.55, but about half of this expense 
was covered by donated services. Postcards carrying pictures 
of the totem pole are still the favorite picture cards of Door 
County. 

Since this unique, forty-foot monument to a now fast 
disappearing Stone Age people was dedicated, August 14, 
1927, before a gathering of 7,000 people, the Door County 
Historical Society has erected many monuments. Among 
them may be mentioned one in memory of the sixty pioneers 
who in one group were destroyed in the great forest fire of 
1871. There is a monument to Robert La Salle on the spot 
where he and his men landed on the shore of Clay Banks 
late in the fall of 1679. They were suffering from exposure 
and hunger. Expecting attack from Indians whose village 
they had robbed, they erected fortifications. But the kindly 
Potawatomi brought them an abundance of food and sent 
them on their way rejoicing. The first settler on the penin- 
sula, Increase Claflin, has also been honored with a dignified 
memorial on the spot where in 1835 he built his cabin. Most 
fittingly too, the Society has erected a 17,000-pound monu- 
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ment hard by the totem pole over the grave of Chief Simon 
Kahquados, the last lineal descendant of the great chief 
Onanguisseh, to whose counsel Governor Frontenac listened 
with respect and approval. All these monuments have in- 
scribed bronze tablets. 

The problem of giving these memorials proper settings 
caused the Society to become interested in another laudable 
enterprise. The dignity of a monument is much increased 
by providing a park area around it, and primarily for this 
reason the Society urged the creation of a number of county 
parks. The board of county supervisors codperated gener- 
ously, and in this way were provided five county parks and 
playgrounds ranging in size from a half acre to forty acres. 

For four or five years Dame Fortune smiled on our 
Society, and we made satisfactory progress in membership 
and in activities. But then came the great depression, and 
many of our members found other uses for their dues. The 
fact that we were obliged to suspend publication of our quar- 
terly because of insufficient funds probably caused others 
to think that our career had come to an end, and the enroll- 
ment continued to drop. 

But it was a mistake to think that the Society was dead. 
While somewhat battered and bruised, it was still of good 
courage, and its work in recent years has been even more 
useful. After much discussion the board of directors of the 
Society came to the conclusion that a county museum was 
greatly needed. We obtained permission to place our exhib- 
its in store buildings, in the courthouse, and in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, but these arrangements were un- 
satisfactory to all. Finally a plan was adopted to construct 
a museum building to cost about $10,000. Several directors 
were perplexed to understand how this would be possible in 
such hard times. But a vigorous campaign was launched, 
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and the returns were most satisfactory. Individuals con- 
tributed about $6,000, Door County and the city of Stur- 
geon Bay appropriated at different times a total of about 
the same amount, and two W.P.A. grants added about 
$10,000. On July 4, 1939, this beautiful building, erected 
at a cost of about $22,000, was dedicated by the governor; 
it was entirely paid for, with $500 left over for future needs. 

This is a brief recital of the principal activities of the 
Door County Historical Society. It is not presented in a 
spirit of boastfulness, but to make plain our purposes and 
to show that it is possible for a historical society to achieve 
worthy community ideals. Thanks to the generosity of the 
public and the excellent codperation of the county board of 
supervisors and the city council, the Society has in these 
years collected and spent upwards of $30,000. This does 
not include the large amounts expended for the purchase 
and improvement of county parks which the Society was 
instrumental in starting. 

These are our future plans, the realization of which de- 
pends entirely upon the support of our members: 

1. There are many more historic spots which should be 
marked. 

2. Our newly built museum is already crowded with ex- 
hibits, and we need an addition to the building. 

3. We also contemplate the publication of a book on the 
early Indians of the peninsula which will depict their life 
in peace and war and describe their meeting with the first 
white men. In Europe archeologists laboriously and uncer- 
tainly study the Stone Age man by means of random arti- 
facts that they find, but here in Door County and near-by 
regions the white man of recent times met the Stone Age 
people face to face. The narrative of these early explorers 
and missionaries is therefore of unique value in tracing the 
cultural history of man. 





THE DAVIDSON MILL 
Oscar ROESELER 


VERY interesting and unusual flour mill is located on 

State Highway 13 in the beautiful Amnicon River 

Valley twelve and one-half miles from Superior. 
Though the mill no longer operates, it long has been an 
attraction for tourists, but few are acquainted with the his- 
tory of this Finnish mill, which was used for grinding flour 
and feed and was driven by wind power. It was constructed 
about forty years ago (1900) by Jacob Davidson, who lo- 
cated on the Amnicon River in 1887 upon arriving in this 
state from Finland. Although only twelve and one-half 
miles from Superior, in the days of unimproved roads, it was 
always a long, tedious day’s work to take the wheat or grain 
to be ground to the mill in Superior. After rains the red clay 
roads became as slippery as soap, and horses or oxen were 
the only means of locomotion. 

As Jacob Davidson had been a millwright in Finland 
where he had worked in flour mills driven by wind power, he 
went to work to build such a Finnish windmill on his farm. 
Without any other help than that of his children he con- 
structed the mill in about two years from materials available 
in the Amnicon River Valley where there was an abundance 
of spruce and white pine. The millstones he made from 
rock found in the river. He had to make many special tools 
before he could complete the job. He carved by hand the 
huge wooden gears which turn the heavy millstones. The 
mill was able to grind about forty barrels of feed a day. 
Often when there was more wind at night, Jacob Davidson 
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stayed up all night to grind flour or feed. Later on he in- 
stalled an engine, so he could operate the mill when there 
was no wind. 

Jacob Davidson died in 1921 at the age of sixty-four. 
His son, William, and William’s wife and family live on 
the old homestead. Mrs. William Davidson has been very 
courteous in showing visitors through the old mill and in ex- 
plaining the difference between a Finnish mill and a Dutch 
mill. Often the Davidson mill is referred to as the “Dutch 
mill,” but there is a marked difference. Dutch mills, she ex- 
plained, are used for pumping water back over the dykes 
in Holland, but the Finnish mills are used for grinding flour 
and feed. Also a Dutch mill has only four wings, whereas 
a Finnish mill is built with eight wings. The wings were 
covered with sailcloth when this mill was in operation; but 
now the wings are bare, and one wing is broken off entirely. 


The upper portion of the mill is a revolving turret so the 
mill could be turned into the wind. William Davidson has 
been ill for several years and has not been able to keep the 
mill in repair. 

Although no longer in use, this landmark still stands as 
a monument to the ingenious pioneer from Finland who 
constructed it. 





DOCUMENTS 


CHRISTIAN TRAUGOTT FICKER’S 
ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS(II)* 


a hundred years ago contrasts sharply with present- 

day conditions. Cattle were never brought down a 
country lane, encouraged by a lad at the wheel of an auto- 
bile, but the hardy pioneer often had to plod for hours and 
sometimes days through the Wisconsin forests and stumps 
to find the belled cow. She was not confined by an elec- 
trically-wired fence, but wandered in a limitless domain, 
seeking sustenance from the “severed limbs of linden and 
sugar maple.” Nor was there gasoline-driven machinery to 
help with the backbreaking labor of grubbing and clearing. 
The docile oxen who supplied the required power earned 
a line in history when Ficker writes, “One can hardly tell 
whether the farmer is more to be pitied or the poor cattle.” 

As for food, Ficker does not, of course, speak of the 
wonders of cold storage, but instead of the large and succu- 
lent vegetables raised in virgin soil, of wheat ground for 
pancakes, and of the May apple preserved in sugar by the 
housewife. 

Ficker missed the birds of his native land and writes, “I 
could cry like a child if I could once more hear the German 
lark or nightingale.” But his careful description of the great 
variety of strange birds makes his book invaluable for bird 
lovers. And he was delighted with the orchestra of millions 
of pieces which he heard about him in the swamps, the “flutes 


* Ficker’s Friendly Adviser for All Who Would Emigrate to America and 
Particularly to Wisconsin (Leipzig, 1853), of which this is the second installment, 
was translated from the German and annotated by the late superintendent of 
the Wisconstn Hisroricat Socrery, Dr. Joseph Schafer. The Introductory Note 
was written by Lillian Krueger, the assistant editor. The book is in possession 
of the Srare Hisroricar Socrery. 


L: on a farm as described by Christian Ficker almost 
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and clarinets, horns and bassoons—coarse and fine,” with 
the bullfrog dominating the bass section. 

This pioneer farmer who wrote to friends in his home- 
land of the way of life he found upon arrival in Wisconsin 
in 1848-49 perhaps never dreamed that the record following 
would make good reading nearly a hundred years later. 





CLIMATE 


The climate of Wisconsin in general is the same as that 
of New York and New England, yet here the atmosphere is 
drier, clearer, and therefore also more healthful than there, 
which advantage is also affirmed for Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and so on. Wisconsin up to the present is held to be 
the most healthful of the western states. It is true that the 
heat in summer is often pretty oppressive as the winter cold 
is pretty severe. Still, I can find no particular difference 
between the climate here and the climate of the Lommatzsch 
region in Saxony, for there also the summer was often quite 
oppressive and the winter very cold. I have been in this 
country five years. The first winter, 1848-49, began in No- 
vember. There was a rather deep snow, and for thirteen 
weeks we had uninterruptedly the most perfect sleighing. 
The following years, however, there was little snow and no 
persistent cold. The last winter, 1852-53, was the mildest of 
all with almost no snow and but little frost. Also, there was 
no second winter. Still, these are merely exceptions. 'This 
much is certain: that our winters would not be nearly so 
severe if it were not for the occasional very piercing, 
cutting north and northwest winds. When the wind ceases, 
the severe cold is usually over. It is peculiar that the intense 
winter cold, as also rainy weather in summer, rarely con- 
tinues here more than three days. The weather here, as in 
almost the whole of North America, is extraordinarily 
changeable. At the moment, when one is almost overcome 
by the heat, there may come a cool, often a too cool, wind 
which makes one shiver. That this has a very bad effect upon 
those who are not accustomed to it is easily seen, for which 
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reason also I recommend to every new immigrant that, par- 
ticularly at first, he should wear next to the skin both sum- 
mer and winter a woolen shirt whereby he will in most cases 
prevent taking cold. 

Another peculiarity is the long, beautiful fall and the 
late spring, as well as the usually late and early frosts. Here 
the fall is glorious and unquestionably the most beautiful 
season of all. Still, it usually freezes several times by 
Michaelmas after which we have the most perfect weather. 
One soon realizes that these frosts cause great damage to 
tender plants. Also in spring, frosts usually continue long 
so that here, for example, one does not dare to plant lettuce, 
cucumbers, and so on, in the garden as early as we do in 
Germany. One would risk their complete destruction. It is 
commonly believed (and I think on good grounds) that 
these late and early frosts will gradually disappear the more 
the forest is cut down and cleared away and the land be- 
comes open so that the air has free course over the soil to 
dry it out. [So!] Even now it is pointed out that there is a 
great difference to be seen between the present and earlier 
years. Who is not aware that in olden times Germany was 
in the same condition? 

Such a beautiful spring as one has in Germany, the cold 
diminishing in proportion to the ascent of the sun, we rarely 
know here. Only this year (1853) an exception occurred. 
Generally the days are comfortable here in March, but the 
nights cold so that there is often heavy frost. Thus, it con- 
tinues up to the end of April or the beginning of May. Now 
suddenly—often in a single night—all trees become green, 
and hot weather comes on quickly. The farther south the 
location, the earlier this occurs—farther north, naturally it 
is longer delayed. 

When spring finally begins here, it is almost unbeliev- 
able how fast everything grows. At the beginning of the 
month of May when in the Lommatzsch region they are 
already cutting clover, when grain is often already heading 
out, nothing of this sort is as yet to be thought of here; 
nevertheless, by the beginning or the middle of July harvest 
is upon us. Whether or not this also will change after many, 
many years only God knows. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The land of Wisconsin is in part level, in part gently 
rolling, in part hilly. There are no mountains in Wisconsin. 
The land in our neighborhood, from Milwaukee to some 
miles north and northwest of us, is very slightly undulating, 
almost like that in the region between Staucha near Lom- 
matzsch and Oschatz. Farther north and northwest there 
are many moderately low hills, and the land is more or less 
stony. Still farther north in townships 15, 16, 17, and 18, 
the surface becomes level again; the farther north one goes, 
the more unfriendly the climate becomes. 

It is easy to imagine that the entire territory, on account 
of its well-known fertility, is highly rated for the pursuit of 
agriculture and promises in time to become very profitable 
to the farmer. The surface is in places covered with dense 
forest of oak of the several varieties, beech, linden, ash, elm, 
walnut, sugar maple, hickory, and other trees. In part it is 
broad prairies (wild meadows), in part openings, that is to 
say, regions in which prairies alternate with trees (mostly 
low oaks), set singly. The soil of the prairie is generally 
very good and productive. Also the cultivation naturally 
gives very much less difficulty than where the entire area is 
covered with wood which must first be cleared away. Ac- 
cordingly one reaches his objective sooner on the prairie. 
The land is immediately, in the first year, broken up with 
three or four, even five, yokes of oxen to one plow, and 
seeded, which is not possible in forest land, as I shall show 
later. The second year cultivation goes better, and the third 
year it is possible to work very well with a single span. In 
purchasing such prairie land it is, however, very necessary 
to see to it that one also has some timber for wood and fenc- 
ing. I will later describe these fences as well as I can. 

I said above that he who comes here and has money 
enough to buy an improved farm will find no great difficulty 
in carrying on his business. One need not think that the 
cultivation of land here is carried on in so systematic a man- 
ner, or that everything concerning it is so carefully studied, 
as in Germany. This cannot be, as everyone will see after 
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I have set forth for his benefit, as briefly as possible, the plan 
and method of cultivation. 

As soon as the immigrant has bought himself a tract of 
forest land (covered with tall, slender oak, sugar maple, 
hickory, walnut, and linden trees that indicate good soil) 
and has built upon it the necessary dwelling for himself and 
family, he begins to cut down trees, after he has gathered 
together what already lies on the ground and has thrown it 
in heaps. In order to bring a certain regularity into the 
business, it is necessary that he should not cut down a new 
tree until he has trimmed the preceding one and cut it into 
sections or logs, 12-14 feet long (depending upon the thick- 
ness of the stem), so that a single pair of oxen can drag 
them away. The stumps are left standing until, after a few 
years, they rot and crumble of themselves, or at least are 
easily removed. It is easy to see that such a field does not 
make a very good impression on a new immigrant. As I was 
coming by train from Albany to Buffalo and saw the many 
stumps in many fields, I thought: ‘Must not these be lazy 
people? In my field these stumps shall not remain. I shall 
remove them “root and branch.”’ That is what they all 
think who see these for the first time, yet later they all let 
the stumps stand in their fields until they are pretty well 
rotted. And that is the right way. 

He who begins in June, July, August, September, and 
so on (in which months most of the immigrants arrive) to 
cultivate a farm, must set about to clear some land on which 
to sow winter grain in order that the following year he may 
have a harvest and will not be required to buy his bread and 
other necessities a second year. Now how long would it 
require to take the stumps out of an acre of land! Within 
this time he could at least clear ten acres which would pro- 
vide him more grain, and in this manner his farm would 
come to something near completeness, in a much shorter 
time. To have the trees with the stumps grubbed out by 
hired help would be very costly, for wages here are high, and 
it is not possible to hire a hand in summer under four or five 
shillings together with free board and washing, or by the 
year under $80-$100. On the prairies where farmers often 
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own several hundred, yes even thousands, of acres, hired 
men never receive less than $120 and often $150 and more 
per year. When the farmer has acquired some buildings and 
is not inclined to cut down more of his woodland, he then 
considers the question of getting out his stumps, whereby, 
of course, the value of his land is enhanced. In this neigh- 
borhood, at the present time, where farmers have lived for 
sometime, their fields are quite clear of stumps. 

As soon as a certain area of woods is cut down and made 
into short lengths, the brush that has been piled up is first 
burned off. Then the farmer obtains the assistance of sev- 
eral strong men and one or two yoke of strong oxen, if he 
does not have them himself. The oxen drag the logs to- 
gether, and the men roll them in piles after which they are 
burned. Of course, somebody must always be in attendance 
to pull the burning sticks together in order that they may be 
entirely consumed. Often as many as twenty or thirty acres 
are in flames at the same time which gives to the night a 
peculiarly brilliant appearance and seen from afar is not 
unlike a military camp. This being accomplished, all scat- 
tered light stuff is brought together and burned, the land 
fenced, seeded, and harrowed several times. 

The fences are of several kinds. The usual one is made 
of 11-12 foot long oak or linden rails, thick as one’s leg. 
These are laid upon the ground at an obtuse angle yet so 
that the end of one always lies upon the end of the next one. 
The first layer being laid, one begins at the beginning to lay 
the second layer upon it, and so on, until the fence is about 
5% to 6 feet high when cattle cannot very easily jump over 
it. Also, one often utilizes entire logs which are laid upon 
one another in a straight line yet in such a manner that they 
overlap one another somewhat at the ends, and a crosspiece 
is laid upon them and mortised in so that the entire structure 
is very substantial. Such a fence is called a log fence. Those 
who have money can have boards sawed, set oak posts, and 
nail the boards thereon, which really is the best but also the 
costliest kind of fence. In the prairies where timber is often 
very scarce, they have to use other means. Some farmers 
have deep ditches dug around their land, the dirt that is 
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thrown out being placed on the inner side like a long em- 
bankment, whereby at least the intrusion of animals into the 
land is prevented. Even wire fences have been resorted to. 
To make these, posts are set and heavy wires drawn from 
one post to the other in several strands. Fences are ex- 
tremely necessary because otherwise cattle, which mostly run 
at large, would do great damage in the grain fields. 

When the first crop has been harvested, there is in most 
cases no plowing done as yet, but the ground is sowed a 
second time, harrowed, and harvested once more. Some burn 
the stubble off after the first harvest which is a good thing 
but involves the danger of starting a woods fire which, be- 
cause of much dry stuff lying in the woods, is easily possible. 
Accordingly in most cases this is not done. Since the upper 
layer of land is mostly soft, black soil composed of the rotted 
wood and leaves of hundreds of years, this type of cultiva- 
tion in the first two years is satisfactory; the iron harrow 
tines tear up the stubble very well. 

Only after the second harvest is the plow set in motion. 
One can readily imagine, however, what pains and labor it 
costs to break up such new land because of the many stumps 
and roots, which last, aside from the oak, do not run deep 
but lie very near the surface. Observing it, one can hardly 
tell whether the farmer is more to be pitied or the poor cattle. 
For such first breaking of the land only oxen are used, for 
horses are too fast and would soon destroy both harness and 
plow. The oxen are uncommonly powerful here and draw 
much heavier weight than their German brothers, but they 
stop stock still at the plow when they feel that it is fast. No 
driving line is used, but they are extraordinarily clever and 
obey strictly the word of command. Also, they are not 
worked here in harness as in Germany, for these would not 
hold out, but upon their broad necks lies a single, long, 
curved yoke by which they are bound together. Under the 
neck of each ox a bow of very tough hickory or elm wood 
goes upward and is stuck through holes in the yoke where it 
is fastened on each side with a key. To the middle of the yoke 
a very strong ring is attached in which an equally strong 
chain is slung and fastened behind to the plow. This ar- 
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rangement is very simple and satisfactory; if they were 
drawing in harness, the harnesses would not hold. Also, the 
swingletree might at any moment catch upon a stump, and 
the plow could not get near enough to them. The plows have 
no wheels. 

Wages being very high, the farmers with the larger 
acreages do not thresh their grain with the flail but accom- 
plish this with threshing machines which are driven by from 
one to eight horses according to whether they are small or 
large.* These machines outwardly have much the appear- 
ance of the customary German fanning mills only they are 
much longer and higher. They contain two strong cylinders 
in which strong iron teeth are set which, as the bundles of 
grain are put through press out the ears.* The straw is 
carried upwards by a “carrier,” but the kernels fall to the 
side and go over a fanning machine so that the fully cleaned 
grain is caught in the measure placed below. The cylinders 
move opposite one another precisely as in a so-called “hemp 
mill.” Such a machine threshes as fast as one man, without 
having to run, can hand up the bundles, and in a single day 
threshes from 200-500 bushels. In this manner a pretty 
extensive harvest can be threshed out in a few days. Of 
course, at this work many laborers are required to bring up 
the sheaves, to gather the straw with forks and build it into 
a proper stack a short distance away, and to carry away the 
cleaned grain, drive the horses, and so on. But you are 
through with it at one and the same time.° One bad thing 
about these machines is that the blades of the straw are torn 
off and for the most part lost (these are the best part of the 
feed for the cattle), and that the straw is much mixed 
up which increases the labor of cutting it [hdckerling- 
schneiden]. 


*The rule later was to have ten horses or five spans.—Eprror. 

“One cylinder which is set in motion against a stationary “concave” armed 
with similar spikes. At least this was the type of threshing machine of sixty 
years ago.—Enprror. 

5 He does not tell us what was the almost universal custom in recruiting 
hands for threshing, namely, “changing works”—every neighbor helping each one 
of the others. Cf. Hamlin Garland’s account of threshing as given in A Son 
of the Middle Border.—Eprror. 
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In the older states where the fields are pretty free from 
stumps, as also in the prairies, machines for cutting the 
grain are used which are drawn by horses and set in motion 
thereby. There are said to be machines which at one and 
the same time cut and thresh and clean the grain.® Truly, 
the only thing that is lacking is mills and bakeovens! I my- 
self have not seen this latter kind of machine. The machine 
of the first kind, which I have seen work, cuts the grain 
rather high. Still, in America it is not taken off nearly as 
short as in Germany, and after the grain is harvested, cattle 
are turned onto the field. Whatever was lost in the first 
instance is thus utilized. 

I used to read, in almost all treatises upon American 
farming, that it is never necessary even in the course of a 
generation to fertilize the land. ‘These treatises do not 
represent correctly this particular neighborhood and, in gen- 
eral, also not Wisconsin as a whole. I will not say that there 
are no lowlands and valleys where the coal-black humus of 
rotted wood and leaves is several feet, indeed, several yards, 
deep and accordingly fifteen to twenty years may pass in 
which no fertilizing needs to be thought of. Still I consider 
this a so-called ‘natural fertilization’ which does not have by 
far the virtue of fertilizing with manure. Many of the older 
farmers in this region, who on the average have very fertile 
clay lands, similar to those of the Lommatzscher farmer, no 
longer burn the straw as formerly but bed down their cattle 
well with it and draw the resulting manure upon the land; 
and one sees very easily from the crops, which land has been 
manured and which not. 


PRODUCTS, NATURAL HISTORY 
MATTERS, HUNTING, AND SO ON 


Wisconsin produces all the German cereals as wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and so on, remarkably well. 
Still, in my five years here, I have only experienced two 
good wheat years. Three years in succession wheat suffered 
much from rust. The wheat of Wisconsin is reckoned in the 


*See discussion of Hiram Moore’s combine in Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, 15:234-43 (December, 1931). 
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eastern states as best. Last year (1853) a great deal was 
shipped from here to the East and to Europe which made 
the price high here. In addition to the ordinary grains there 
is cultivated here much maize (Turkish wheat) which, par- 
ticularly for cattle, is very nourishing and fattens extra- 
ordinarily well. Also, it is often ground and used for soup 
or for cakes. Still these taste somewhat strong. 

The method of cultivating maize is as follows: On well- 
prepared land small holes are made with the hoe at the dis- 
tance of about one short step, in squares. In these, three to 
four kernels are laid and covered with only a little loose soil. 
The weather being favorable, they will sprout in a very few 
days. When about 1 to 1% feet high, the soil is drawn 
against them from both sides so that small hills are built up. 
In this condition it grows 6-8 feet high, in southern states 
even higher. As soon as the leaves are frosted in fall, the 
stalks are cut off at the ground, the ears broken out, and 
the stalks bound together in loose bundles and set up in 
order to fully dry out, whereupon it is then brought under 
roof and in time fed to cattle. They like it very well since 
it contains much sugar. The broken out ears which often 
reach a length of a foot or more now have their leaves 
(feathers) [corn husks] removed and are put in an airy 
place. In the southern states of the union where oats does 
not do well even the horses are fed such maize ears and do 
right well thereby and become fat. 

Other well-known field crops which are here cultivated 
to a considerable extent are yellow, red, and white turnips, 
cabbage, potatoes, and so on. But in view of recent experi- 
ence, I must remark that for some years the well-known 
“dry and wet rot” set in and, particularly in the year 1851, 
produced great damage to this crop. Last year, however, 
it disappeared leaving no trace. Whether it will come back 
God knows. In the South it is said that potatoes degenerate 
and become sweet. With us, however, they are precisely as 
in Germany though here they are not used as freely as there. 
Meat is here the principal nourishment and is set on the 
table usually three times a day. 

Rape, rapeseed, flax, and so on, are not generally culti- 
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vated, probably because hitherto oil mills were too scarce. 
This, however, is changing, and the cultivation of these 
crops will increase. Vetches and lentils do not do well here. 
They bloom but do not bring fruit. Peas do much better. 
Clover up to now, in this neighborhood at least, does not do 
very well because in the loose soil it is heaved out in spring 
and rendered rootless. Later when the land becomes deeply 
plowed and the lower clay stratum is well-mixed with the 
upper, loose, black soil, this difficulty will disappear. In the 
older states the cultivation of clover is in full swing. Aside 
from timothy, I have heard but little of cultivated grasses. 

Cabbage, kale, kohlrabi, cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, 
and so on are cultivated to a great extent. Market gardening 
is still in its infancy here though remarkably profitable. 
Seasonal garden products are very expensive. The cultiva- 
tion of flowers is still very simple, and a greenhouse is not 
to be found here that contains the great varieties grown in 
Germany. I have been to see several gardeners in Milwau- 
kee but have not yet once seen a camellia though I have been 
told there are such. If an immigrant wishes to go into 
gardening, he will do well to bring with him seeds of all 
kinds, such as flowers, especially dahlia bulbs, roses, prim- 
roses, pinks, and so on. There are here, particularly on the 
prairies, many beautiful flowers and vegetables which are 
grown in the gardens in Germany. Pepperwort, orange 
mint, and so on grow by the roadside, and imperial lilies in 
damp places. 


[FRUITS] 


As regards fruit there are here and there already a good 
many apples, but very few pears and still fewer cherries 
because the trees are almost everywhere too young as yet 
to be in bearing. Every year great numbers of trees are 
planted and large orchards are laid out so that the cultiva- 
tion of fruit in Wisconsin in the future promises to be of 
great consequence. At present we receive most of our apples 
both green and dried from the South and East. Pears and 
pear trees one sees only occasionally, as also plums and 
cherries. True, very frequently there is in the woods here 
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a yellow and even (though rarely) a blue plum, though it is 
small, round, and of a watery taste. Thousands of such 
trees are being planted in the orchards and later they will be 
improved through grafting to better varieties. There is also 
a tree here in the woods which we call cherry (cherry pro- 
nounced tscherry) tree but it resembles the German one 
only in its wood. Its fruit grows more like the current, is not 
much larger, and tastes disagreeable and strong. Since the 
trees here in general, except the oaks, do not strike their 
roots deep but send them out every near the surface, the 
wind easily tears them out of the ground whence it comes 
about that here the fruit trees are almost always trimmed 
down and are not allowed to grow very tall.’ 

How often when still in Germany have I read in com- 
mercial descriptions of Wisconsin that grapes, walnuts, 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries grow wild in the 
woods. Although grapes as well as gooseberries do grow 
wild here to a considerable extent, yet I can guarantee that 
no one who has eaten the small, blue berried grapes could 
easily be induced to try them a second time, for they taste 
devilishly sour and pucker the mouth almost unbelievably. 
The gooseberry also is very small and as prickly as a porcu- 
pine. Only a rash child would feel itself disposed to eat 
thereof.* There are various kinds of nut trees growing wild 
in the woods and there are several whose nuts are similar and 
in taste very like those in Germany, only the shell is much 
thicker and consequently the kernels smaller. There are cur- 
rants of all varieties but only in the gardens. At least I have 
not yet encountered any in the woods although I have been 
assured that there are some growing wild. Raspberries in 
some neighborhoods, particularly northern ones, grow wild. 
Wild hops are also found, especially along the streams. 
Also, there appears seasonably in the spring in uncultivated 
land a small 1-2 foot high shrub which produces a large, 
beautiful, white and delightfully perfumed flower and 
finally brings forth an orange-yellow, fairly round fruit 


*They are also kept down low for economy in harvesting the fruit——Eprror. 


*It is very different from the large, luscious English gooseberry, and, 
doubtless, the German one is the same.—Eprror. 
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which attains the size of a medium hen’s egg. When ripe, 
it has an agreeable taste and is often preserved with sugar.’ 
he cultivation of vineyards of tame grapes is carried on 
here and there with only tolerable success since there are no 
hills. 

The farmer derives an important spring product from 
the so-called “sugar tree,” that is the sugar maple. This tree 
grows very large and tall and sugar, sirup, and vinegar are 
made out of its sap. I will give here a short account of the 
preparation of this product since a knowledge of it may 
perhaps prove not wholly uninteresting to readers of these 
lines. The trees at the height of 2-24 feet above the ground 
are bored with a one-inch auger or cut with the axe in a 
diagonal direction. Under these openings a spout is driven 
in and fastened. The sap, which looks like clean well water, 
presses into the wound and flows over the spout into a 
small wooden trough or tub underneath. From time to 
time the sap is gathered and poured into casks that stand 
ready to receive it. Now the sugar factory [?] is erected at 
this spot, that is to say in the woods. Two strong wooden 
forks are rammed into the ground, a pole is laid across them, 
and two or three great iron kettles are hung upon it; the sap, 
after being filtered through a clean cloth whereby it is 
cleansed, is poured into these kettles and cooked until it 
becomes brown and thick. The watery material naturally 
passes off in steam through the continuous cooking and the 
sugar material remains. In order that the water may not 
boil over, a piece of fat pork is thrown into each kettle. 
After this sap has gradually cooked down to a thin sirup, 
it is brought into the house, carefully strained once more, 
and with continual stirring and skimming, is cooked upon 
the kitchen stove until it becomes stiff, whereupon it is 
poured into pans which have been greased with fat. When 
cold, it is quite hard, has a light brown color, tastes very 
good, and in particular is not harmful to the teeth. 

Sirup of course is made by cooking the mass only to the 
accustomed thickness. Such sirup is far superior to the ordi- 
nary sirup (molasses) and is quite like honey. 


*No doubt he refers to the May apple.—Eorror. 
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Vinegar is made by cooking the sap to one-half, or better 
still, one-third, adding some yeast, a few bread crusts and 
some raisin stems, and letting it work. This vinegar becomes 
extraordinarily sharp, remarkably well tasting, and is very 
similar to German honey vinegar. If much snow has fallen 
in winter, the sugar sap will flow abundantly in spring. 
Otherwise there is a small sugar harvest such as we have had 
for the past three years. This harvest generally comes in the 
months of March and April and lasts 3-4 weeks and, indeed, 
until the trees begin to grow green when the sap becomes 
slimy and poor. 

As to animal production in Wisconsin, the animals are 
similar to those of Germany. They consist of horses of which 
many are raised here, but on account of the very heavy de- 
mand, since almost all farmers either already have horses or 
are trying to procure them, are still very high-priced. A 
good gelding costs at least $70-$100 and often more. The 
horses are very high-lived and healthy and, as it seems to me, 
they are a mixture of English and Polish breeds. When not 
in use, they mostly run in the pastures and are so tame and 
patient that any child can play with them. They are much 
accustomed to people as all animals are here, and I have 
never encountered a horse here which has been disposed to 
bite or kick. Even the stallions are not mean. Prior to three 
years ago no horse was used.’® Another product is cattle, 
quite similar to the German, although the oxen are mostly 
very large and strong and have very great horns. Then hogs 
—in fall the farmers (particularly those on the prairies) 
bring many thousands of hogs to Milwaukee to market. 
These are killed at home, scraped clean, drawn, and carried 
upon the wagon. The butchers who buy them, salt them in 
barrels, and send them mostly to the East, often have high 
ricks of them on hand, piled up in their stores so they have 
to use a ladder to get up to them. These hogs when they 
become large and fat are bought at from $3-$5 per hundred. 
Beef always costs from 5-6 cents a pound. German goats 
I have not yet seen in Wisconsin, though there are Mexican 


* The Census of 1850 for the town of Mequon shows the presence on farms 
at that time of 222 working oxen and only 21 horses.—Enrror. 
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goats which, however, are far smaller and have a short, thick 
head almost like an English dog. There are all varieties of 
dogs here. 

All of this livestock up to the present has been very 
badly cared for in Wisconsin for which reason, for example, 
the cows here are not nearly as productive as those in Ger- 
many. Only a few, and this is particularly true in newly 
settled regions, have stables. Most have either none at all 
or only the flimsiest, and cattle must accordingly take care 
of themselves summer and winter in the open as well as they 
can with straw, leaves, even wood. It is surprising to see 
how cattle bite and chew severed limbs of the linden or sugar 
maple as thick as one’s thumb. If they hear anyone chopping 
in the woods, they come running up the distance of an Eng- 
lish mile and await eagerly the moment that the tree falls, 
when they greedily attack it. One cannot be too careful 
about having a tree fall on one or another of the animals, 
which often enough happens. Also, even if they are kept in 
warm stalls, which in this neighborhood is usually the case, 
they receive very little hay but mostly eat straw since good, 
productive meadows suitable for large herds are still want- 
ing. That the cattle, therefore, become very poor during the 
winter anyone can understand, particularly if the winter is 
long and grass delays long in the spring. But after grass 
comes, it is unbelievable how quickly the cattle recover and 
become fat. 

If there are plenty of beechnuts and acorns, the hogs 
mostly run around in the woods and become pretty fat upon 
the mast. At night they come to the house, are given some 
food, sleep in the open, and in the morning go again to their 
accustomed feeding ground. Cattle do the same; still it often 
happens that they remain away and the farmer must seek 
them sometimes for several hours in wild, uncultivated re- 
gions. That is of course a very bad business. In order that 
the cattle may be easier to find, some cows or oxen are gen- 
erally provided with bells which ring strong and are heard 
at great distance. When the cows come home in the evening, 
they are usually milked in front of the house in the road 
where they receive some food. Then they lie down in the 
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road. To prevent their going away before they are milked 
once more in the morning one accustoms them to expect a 
small handful of salt or a piece of bread. 

Fowls of the farmers consist principally in a quantity of 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, guinea fowl, geese, etc. The last- 
named are not kept by every farmer because in America 
most people sleep on mattresses and under quilted coverlets. 
Doves are found here and there. Still, aside from my own, 
of which I brought the stock from Germany, and aside from 
those which were secured from me, I have not seen any 
colored doves here or on the entire way from New York to 
Wisconsin. For that reason they are also rather expensive. 
Only recently I sold one pair of black heads, one pair of 
black wings without stripes, and one pair of blue with top- 
knots for $15. 

That which the nature lover misses, particularly when 
compared to Germany, is the singing birds. There are here 
a goodly number of varieties of birds. Still, making only 
the lowest demands, one could not actually find a true sing- 
ing bird among them. I could almost make exception of 
one if it would intone its song longer and if this song con- 
tained more notes. It is a rusty brown bird of about the size 
of a starling but has a very long tail. Its demeanor is that 
of the nightingale, and its song is similar to that of the Ger- 
man thrush, except that it does not have the beautiful varied 
notes of that bird. It remains here and nests here, and yet 
strangely enough its singing can be heard for only a few 
days. 

How the heart throbbed when the first larks, starlings, 
etc. announced the approach of spring! How we rejoiced 
when we heard the incomparable melting tones of the night- 
ingale! All of that has to be given up here! This is quite an 
imperfect world! I believe I could ery like a child if I could 
ence more hear the German lark or nightingale! True, many 
a bird here also has a lovely tone but that is all that it has, 
and this tone it repeats the entire day to the wearying of the 
listening nature lover. 

It seems as if God wished to compensate for the inner 
barrenness of these creatures (as of many men) through 
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outward beauty; for many of these dwellers in forest and 
field are apparaled in the loveliest colors; for example, en- 
tirely scarlet red, also scarlet red with black wings (the size 
of a small starling) ; entirely golden yellows, as also golden 
yellows with black wings and other black markings, rose red 
beak (the size of a green finch) ; wholly azure blue (the size 
of a stickleback); a kind of starling (to be sure without 
song) quite black with golden yellow and scarlet red wings; 
a kind of blackbird which has the color of a robin redbreast, 
and many other kinds. Particularly many varieties of wood- 
peckers distinguish themselves through their beautiful colors 
(as also through their disagreeable noises). Thus we have 
those that are entirely black with purple red topknots (the 
size of a small chicken) ; white ones with scarlet red heads 
and black scutcheons, etc., etc. Of German birds here we 
have only the titmouse. In recent years we have the German 
house swallow, the finch (in the northern pine woods), the 
crossbill, several kinds of birds of prey, etc. There are a few 
kinds of humming birds and if one has flowers in the house 
they not infrequently come in. I have caught several of them 
in this way and examined them before letting them go again. 

In default of all singing birds, however, we—a la Abdera 
—are rejoiced in March, April, and May by the concerts of 
millions of frogs in the swamps. Here one hears all kinds of 
tones: flutes and clarinets, horns and bassoons—coarse and 
fine. The bullfrog sings the bass. Thousands of them pipe 
just like the nightingale with their alluring tone, “Fitt! 
Fitt!” 

Bees are kept here and there also but they produce a 
larger return than in Germany. Also I have not yet heard 
that anybody has found it necessary to feed his bees in win- 
ter. 

I have dwelt on this branch of natural history somewhat 
longer than some of my readers will care for, because ques- 
tions have often come to me concerning these matters, and 
I believe that for many a nature lover it will not be without 
interest. 

As respects hunting, this is not so bountiful as some in 
Germany may imagine who think that deer, rabbits, etc., 
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populate our highways and that partridges, wild pigeons, 
etc., swarm about our heads like gnats. You can easily see 
how this is when you reflect that our neighborhood is already 
settled rather far and wide and the woods opened up. Every- 
body knows that in such circumstances wild animals with- 
draw. In spite of that, however, there is enough wild game 
for the sportsman if he is willnig to go farther north and 
northwest. Also, at the shores of Lake Michigan about 
4%-5%, miles from there, there are still plenty of deer which, 
in point of size, seem to be about midway between the Ger- 
man deer and the roebuck. It has been estimated that during 
the past winter 80-90 head were there, and more than 50 of 
them in one district of a few English miles in extent were 
shot. If they are followed or if they are wounded, they go 
directly into the lake and swim (for they are excellent swim- 
raers), often for hours without giving the waiting hunter 
opportunity to deliver the fatal shot. Often also when they 
observe that the air is not exactly pure for them, they swim 
upwards or downwards, return to the land, and save their 
lives thereby. 

Between the deer hunting here and that in Germany 
there is particularly this very great difference—that in Ger- 
many the hunter sees the deer first but here the deer sees the 
hunter because, on account of the much down timber, he can 
take no step without making a noise. The deer accordingly 
usually takes his swift-footed measure of defense. If one 
happens not to carry a gun, it is often the case that they 
stand before a person and look at him after which they 
slowly remove themselves. For example, three years ago I 
felled a tree in my woods and was about to rest. As 
I dropped my axe and looked about me, there stood three 
large deer about fifteen steps behind me. Probably we had 
not seen one another in our life time before and therefore 
looked at one another quite narrowly. I had a good mind to 
shoot, but my axe would not go off, hard as I pressed upon 
it. This my visitors observed. They went away very slowly 
after they had given my person a very thorough examina- 
tion. Frequently they are found among the cattle. Thus 
one of my neighbors related that several years ago when he 
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brought his cattle out of the woods and drove them into the 
road he noticed that he had a deer among them which of 
course disappeared as they sought the darkness of the stable. 
There are no German rabbits here though there are wild 
hares which in summer have a gray appearance, in winter 
white. 

For several years we have had the wholesome law, simi- 
lar to the German, that during a particular period no deer, 
partridge, snipe, etc. is to be shot which, of course, is very 
humane and praiseworthy. Sensible people, to be sure, do 
not need such a law. 

There is no dearth also of edible wild fowl. For example, 
there are here quantities of wild ducks of various kinds. The 
largest of these, so far as I know, is the black duck or wood 
duck. It is of the size of a medium goose and nests in trees. 
Wild geese come through here in fall in great numbers. Also 
there are various kinds of snipes; in spring and fall great 
numbers of wild pigeons, turtle doves, etc. The partridges 
are not much bigger than the German quail but there is a 
larger kind living only in the woods which is almost as large 
as a barnyard hen. There are great numbers of partridges 
in the prairies and there they are called prairie chickens. 

Among the animals that are shot here both for their 
flesh and also perhaps more for their pelts, or because they 
commit great damage upon the field crops, are foxes, rac- 
coons,—a very shy animal the size of a Spitz dog which, 
however, causes great damage in the cornfield; gray and 
black squirrels, chipmunks (quite of the appearance and 
color of the red German squirrel only somewhat smaller), 
field mice of the size of a large weasel and striped red and 
black, ete. 

Bears, wild cats, poisonous snakes there are none here, 
though of the first two there are some farther north. They 
are not dangerous to men, however, though bears often do 
damage to the herds because they are very fond of stealing 
pigs and calves. The pestiferous mosquitoes are only near 
very densely wooded places in the neighborhood of swamps 
where there is little air movement. They are quite similar to 
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the German gnats. The waters are alive with unnumbered 
varieties of edible fish, crabs, and great and small shellfish. 

There is a large business done in firewood, boards, lath, 
shingles, etc., partly with Milwaukee, Port Washington, 
Racine, and other southerly cities of Wisconsin, but par- 
ticularly with the southern states. In order to give my read- 
ers a slight understanding of it let me merely observe that, 
for example, on the Mississippi above the entrance of the 
St. Croix there are 11 sawmills producing yearly 15,000,000 
feet of boards (1,000 feet are reckoned at $10) and 10,000,- 
000 feet of joists (reckoned at $5 per 1,000 ft.). Along the 
St. Croix are 17 sawmills which yearly produce 26,000,000 
feet of boards and 22,000,000 feet of joists. On the Chip- 
pewa there are produced 20,000,000 feet of boards and 
4,000,000 feet of joists. On the Black 15,000,000 feet of 
boards, etc. Last year there was built on St. Croix Lake 
a sawmill with 60 saws."’ All streams of any particular con- 
sequence (for example, the Wisconsin, Fox, Wolf, Milwau- 
kee) are for the most part provided with sawmills as well 
as gristmills which, of course, are all constructed better and 
more conveniently than the German. 

In order to anticipate every suspicion of exaggeration 
let me say that the above information was secured officially 
and that the committee report of the government for 1852 
lies before me. 

As to minerals there are inexhaustible riches particularly 
in iron, lead, and copper. The last-named is found especially 
in vast quantities in the copper mines of the region of Lake 
Superior, perhaps the richest of the world and according to 
appearance inexhaustible. Pit coal, so far as I know, has as 
yet been but little found in the state. On the other hand, 
limestone is abundant and conveniently at hand in many 
places, and burned lime is better and cheaper than the Ger- 
man. On account of the great water powers of Wisconsin 
it cannot be otherwise than that flax, woolen and cotton fac- 
tories, which are as yet very scarce, will soon be abundant 


“The number seems excessively large, but these may have been gang hand 


saws. In any event the author is merely passing along information which came 
to him.—Enprror. 
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and must be very profitable. Finally as regards the market 
for our products; up to now they are disposed of mainly in 
the eastern parts of the state: Racine, Milwaukee, Port 
Washington, Green Bay, and generally in all eastern lake 
ports from which they are then transported in large vessels 
to the East. The railroad running from east to west and as 
far as the Mississippi, already partly opened for trade, will 
bring us great advantage since it will give us the most con- 
venient connection with the southern part of the union. 


ROADS, RAILROADS, SHIPPING, 
TELEGRAPHS, POSTS, ETC. 


Common roads here are kept up by the residents of the 
neighborhood themselves, and every resident of Wisconsin 
of 21 to 55 years of age has to work upon the road a certain 
time for his poll and property tax. On extraordinary occa- 
sions everybody is also commanded to add something for the 
improvement of roads. Unfortunately, this work is not re- 
garded very seriously, so it comes about that in spring and 
fall, or when persistent rains occur, the roads are bottomless 
and almost impassible. Also, the bridges over small streams 
and creeks are built in a very negligent and superficial man- 
ner. With oxen a couple of heavy beams are dragged square 
across the stream and upon these smaller logs are laid at 
right angles until the whole is covered. But often no care is 
taken to see that a smaller log is not laid alongside of a 
stronger one and a stronger one next to it again. An imagi- 
native impression of the torture one must endure in crossing 
over such a “corduroy” can easily be gained: also, the tough- 
ness of the wagon that can endure such pounding without 
breaking into pieces. Here and there such bridges are cov- 
ered more or less with earth which makes them somewhat 
less bad though not designed to be particularly durable. 

In well-settled neighborhoods they always see to it that 
there are scenic roads. Turnpikes like those in Germany 
there are but few in Wisconsin. However, we have here cer- 
tain kinds of roads which have never been known in Ger- 
many. These are (1) coal roads, and (2) plank roads. In 
the case of both the preliminary preparations are the same 
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as for the turnpikes. The roads are leveled to a given width, 
where necessary embankments are raised, etc. If now it is 
to become a coal road, the necessary wood is hauled upon it, 
piled, and after the manner of charcoal burning is burned; 
the coals then being spread over it and firmly stamped down. 
Such roads if they are continually cared for are extraordi- 
narily firm and dry.’” 

To make a plank road they lay first 3-inch oak beams on 
both sides and about five feet apart, and then equally strong 
8-9 feet long oak planks are laid thereupon and shoved 
together as tightly as possible so that they cannot get loose. 
On such a road one drives and walks, of course, as on a 
sidewalk but it has the effect upon horses which traverse it 
for a long time that they become stiff, and unshod oxen 
easily slip upon the plank and therefore are very unwilling 
to go upon them. Frequently two tracks are laid side by 
side. Where this is not the case every time two vehicles meet 
they must turn out to the right. One must consequently 
always get off the planks and later drive upon them again 
which, however, does not constitute a hardship since the 
roads are filled in with dust or earth to the height of the 
planks. Plank roads are more common than coal roads. 

Railroads are in part completed and in operation, in part 
projected, and like coal roads and plank roads are mostly 
the property of speculators and rich capitalists although the 
state always has retained the oversight of them. Partly com- 
pleted railroads in this state are now two: namely, the Mil- 
waukee & Mississippi and the Rock River Valley railroads. 
The first of these has long been in operation over forty miles, 
namely as far as Eagle Prairie; during the present year it 
will be completed and brought into operation at least as far 
as the Wisconsin River, the following year as far as the 
western boundary of the state, namely to the Mississippi. 
It will run through the capital city, Madison, and end at the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River. The Rock River Valley 
Railroad will connect Fond du Lac with Janesville and be 
built as far as Chicago. It is under construction in two 


“A charcoal road was built in Ozaukee County at an early date, but it is 
doubtful if there were others in Wisconsin.—Eprror. 
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places and already built for a considerable distance. The 
following have been provided with charters by the govern- 
ment and partly built: the railroad between Chicago and 
Milwaukee (upon which active work has been going on for 
several weeks), the railroad between Milwaukee and Green 
Bay, the railroad which runs from Green Bay through Mad- 
ison and Janesville and there connects with a branch of the 
Chicago and Galena Railroad, making an uninterrupted 
connection between the Fox and Wisconsin River Valley to 
the capital and to Chicago. 

It is hardly to be believed what quantities of petitions are 
coming in to the state government partly concerning char- 
ters, partly for support for such undertakings. Unfortu- 
nately material interest, profit, rage for speculation is a 
much stronger motive for these undertakings and has much 
more to do with them than has the effort toward the common 
good. The American (Yankee) is, however, nothing other: 
the almighty dollar: this is to him everything and wherever 
he can make a small profit he is not apt to let the oppor- 
tunity slip by; “to make money” is his obsession and not 
seldom in the interest of this material pursuit does he set all 
moral interests aside. 

The natural roads (that is, water roads) of Wisconsin 
do not take second place to the artificial roads but seem to 
wish to hold even pace with them. A great number of steam 
and sail ships cover Lake Michigan and ply between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo through Lakes Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, taking in and unloading passengers and freight at all 
important lake ports. Annually as commerce increases more 
ships are being built and placed in their element. Soon be- 
tween the banks of the St. Lawrence and the valley of the 
Mississippi there will be an important steamboat connection 
through the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. Then heavily laden 
ships, passing between St. Louis and New York, will choose 
this route instead of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The 
state now has under its authority a very large credit, re- 
sulting from the sale of lands, to be used for the purpose of 
making these streams navigable, completing the necessary 
canals, etc. 
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A new harbor is now being constructed in Milwaukee; 
and between Grand Haven, the point opposite in the state of 
Michigan, and the city of Milwaukee, there is to be a steam- 
boat connection. From Grand Haven a railroad will be 
built direct to Detroit so that passengers do not need to go 
first to Chicago, and therefore save both money and time. 

Electro-magnetic telegraphs crisscross the land like a 
wire netting, and important messages are carried from end 
to end of the country with the speed of lightning. I mention 
here only the most important with which I am acquainted: 
from Chicago to Milwaukee and from there to Madison and 
Galena; from Milwaukee by way of Mequon and Port 
Washington to Green Bay. 

Truly, if you observe Wisconsin in its total activity, its 
many-sided business, see its blooming, richly endowed grain 
fields, its attractive houses and cheerful people, it is very 
difficult to make yourself believe that all of this has been 
created in a short fifteen years. We see here, however, what 
man can accomplish when he is given a free opportunity to 
establish his fortune with his own hand. Here in the sun- 
shine of freedom every labor becomes a pleasure, and its 
product is the compensation of his exertion. 

One short observation I will permit myself concerning 
the posts here, since I regard this chapter as the proper place 
for it. As everywhere else, the posts in the United States 
are public, although the state does not conduct them directly. 
They are let out to private persons who naturally speculate 
with them, of course causing many a misdoing, many negli- 
gences, indeed even cheating and theft. No post guarantees 
to deliver money. If money reaches its destination, it is well; 
if not, then naturally investigation is begun, but if the cul- 
prit is not discovered, the claimant receives not a single cent. 
This very day I read in the New York Staatszeitung that 
the mail sacks from Cincinnati to New York were either 
stolen or lost on the twenty-fifth of March with about 
$200,000 in money and valuables. It is either thus or thus; 
one cannot believe but that a most criminal indifference is 
responsible for these things. 
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Also, in reference to the regularity of passenger travel, 
the post here is very far removed from the German. If the 
weather is unpleasant, and some difficulty is involved, the 
drivers remain quietly at home, and no one can say aught 
against it; at least it is opposed very little or not at all. How 
much higher the German posts stand with reference to their 
punctuality and guarantee of service, as also with reference 
to their elegance and the convenience of their vehicles! A 
post wagon (or better, a post cart) of Wisconsin resembles 
te a hair the animal cars which in Germany pass from mar- 
ket to market with their bawling and grumbling occupants. 
Wisconsin, which in so short a time has raised itself so high 
and brought about so many beautiful things, will of course 
in time do away with many of these evils. As I hear, it is 
said to be better in this respect in the older states. 


[T'o be concluded] 











BOOK NOTES 


Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana: A Critical Essay. By Jean De- 
LANGLEZ. (Institute of Jesuit History, Chicago, 1941. Pp. viii, 
164. $2.70.) 


Again students of the La Salle period in American and Canadian 
history are indebted to Father Delanglez. This erudite little book makes 
use of much of the data already cited by him in his earlier books and 
articles, but the focus of attention is changed. This time he concentrates 
on Hennepin’s best-known book. Like those of us who have had occasion 
to inquire into its authorship, he comes to the conclusion that much of it 
was written by another person, Abbé Claude Bernou, who in turn com- 
piled his account from La Salle’s letters. 

The book is for the specialist. The general reader will be only be- 
wildered by the exhibition of documents and the textual criticism. They 
are indeed impressive. What amazes the reviewer is the fact that Father 
Delanglez, in finding so much to his purpose, also missed so many 
important clues as he paged through manuscript collections in Paris. 
Indeed, at times the question arises whether he himself did the paging, 
or whether he has not used copies made by the selection of some other 
person. 

As far as the author goes, his arguments are usually sound. The 
tantalizing part of the book is its incompleteness. Just as the scent is 
found and the reader is sure that at last the pack is off to the kill, the 
author calls them all back and resumes his former beating about one 
spot. Only one fact interests him: Did Bernou copy Hennepin or did 
Hennepin copy Bernou? 

An example of a clue that should have been followed is the reference 
to D’Estrades. He is finally mentioned as one of the clique that saw to 
it that Hennepin published a book. The reader begins to rejoice. At 
last the motive for Hennepin’s “plagiarism” is to be taken up, and the 
men who were back of him are to be described. But alas, the optimism is 
unwarranted. Either Father Delanglez does not know of D’Estrades’ 
connections with Father Paul Ragueneau, various Dutch explorers, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Radisson and Des Groseilliers, Van Heemskerk, 
and many other persons and institutions, or he does not choose to en- 
lighten the reader. If he would broaden his field and try to see the whole 
French, British, and Dutch interest in exploring North America, includ- 
ing of course the West Indies, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, he would stumble upon the very clues that now elude him. 
It is impossible to understand the La Salle-Hennepin-Tonty-Frontenac- 
Le Clercq-Membré-Beaujeu controversy by itself. Moreover, to read 
only French accounts is to ignore some of the best evidence. The author 
needs to steep himself in the source material that is available about all 
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the explorers of the period. The reviewer finds nothing in the book to 
indicate that any use was made of the voluminous correspondence of the 
Royal Society in London, or of Henri Justel’s correspondence and other 
data in Oxford colleges and at the Bodleian Library, or of manuscripts 
at Cambridge University, or of Daniel Coxe’s long document on the 
attempted Wabash colony in the Public Record Office, or of the William 
Blathwayt records or of Lord Preston’s papers, which are full of data 
on La Salle and the French court, including Bernou and his group. 
Many more sources could be named, all of which would help solve the 
Hennepin problem for Father Delanglez. 

Again the reviewer makes the same criticism that she has offered to 
three earlier books by Father Delanglez. He paints disconnected bits of 
an immense canvas, failing to see that they are all parts of one great and 
significant picture. If he could once catch the central theme of that 
picture, through understanding the French court of the day and the 
passion for “science,” not only in France and England, but also in other 
regions, particularly in Holland and the Scandinavian countries, he 
would not need to believe that Bernou did not arrange for Hennepin’s 
“plagiarism.” Everything that the reviewer has read in Bernou’s cor- 
respondence and elsewhere in contemporary documents leads her to the 
conclusion that Bernou, as the tool of others, deliberately planned the 
“plagiarism.” He had excellent reasons for doing so. 

Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lee Nutr 


Native American: The Book of My Youth. By Ray Stannarp Baker 
(Davin Grayson). (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1941. 
Pp. viii, 386. $3.00.) 


Ray Stannard Baker is more widely known as David Grayson, though 
among historians his Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters in eight volumes 
is an official account which has no equal, and among sociologists there are 
many who remember his muck-raking articles in McClure’s and the 
American Magazine. In the types of literary work appearing under his 
own name and under his famed nom de plume, Mr. Baker has always 
kept a sharp line of demarcation. But while Baker reached thousands of 
readers, David Grayson reached hundreds of thousands. 

In this book, however, there is something of both Baker and Grayson. 
Ii is the story of Baker’s early years in the St. Croix River Valley of 
upstate Wisconsin. Curiously, it is little known that, though Baker was 
born in Michigan, he came to Wisconsin with his parents at the age of 
five, and spent all his youth here, save for schooling just across the 
border in Minnesota, and college in Michigan. The first half of the book 
concerns his childhood in the St. Croix country; then, after telling 
briefly about his college life and a period of teaching in Michigan, he 
returns to Wisconsin to go into his father’s business, where he was 
unhappy and not successful. His beginnings in writing occupy a chapter 
or two, his interest in law another; and at last he leaves Wisconsin as 
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the setting for the remaining few chapters of the book to begin the story 
of his life in Chicago and his muck-raking days. Presumably another 
book will carry on his life’s story. 

While the entire book is interesting to read—the Baker-Grayson style 
has always been simple and direct—the Wisconsin chapters are of 
especial interest to Wisconsin readers, for Baker’s story of his childhood, 
while not greatly different from many other similar narratives, is never- 
theless charmingly told. Whether Mr. Baker is concerned with the 
old-fashioned privy as an institution or the felicitous influence of his wise 
father, he writes with a good eye for detail, and with enthusiasm, not 
untinged with a modicum of nostalgia. Native American is not, however, 
a book of the “dear, lost time” so much as a straightforward account of a 
childhood and youth which helped to mold a man who, as David Grayson, 
became one of the best-loved writers of our time. 

The hundreds of thousands of readers who have for so long enjoyed 
the adventures of David Grayson in such books as The Friendly Road, 
Adventures in Contentment, and Adventures in Friendship, will experi- 
ence an especial pleasure in meeting the child and young man who be- 
came David Grayson. His pioneer background is authentic and well- 
remembered, and his time—the last three decades of the past century 
primarily—a period of transition in which the pioneer frontier vanished 
from the Midwest, never to return, is colorfully recreated. In its own 
way, too, Native American is a justification for a way of life, the way 
directed by the elder Baker, who “did not ask his sons to avoid evil, but 
infected us with something, a kind of individual pride, a stout belief in 
certain rules of conduct, a personal standard that was not easily diverted 
by other people or by their habits or customs, either good or bad. This 
is what I do; this is right for me.” 

Sauk City Aveust Derietu 


Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in American History in Honor 
of W. Stull Holt. Edited by Eric F. Gotpman. (The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1941. Pp. 220. $2.50.) 


Professor Holt directed graduate work in American history at Johns 
Hopkins from 1930 to 1940, when he became chairman of the depart- 
ment of History in the University of Washington. These essays, written 
by men who studied under him at Hopkins, offer a varied fare. The 
first two deal with local urban beginnings, and the third compares urban 
with rural voting in the presidential election of 1860. The longest of the 
essays (42 pages), and possibly the most important, is William Dia- 
mond’s “On the Dangers of an Urban Interpretation of History.” Re- 
viewing some 120 books and articles of the past half century, he shows 
how urban sociology arose in the United States and how its literature 
serves the historian. Aware as he is, however, that we are turning to 
urbanization as a “fresh and attractive reinterpretation of American 
history,” he fears it may be a “hazy and shifting concept” as was, in his 
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opinion, Turner’s idea of the frontier. He cautions us on several points. 
The words “city” and “urbanization” are used:in many different senses. 
The dichotomy of the population into urban and rural for study is un- 
satisfactory; economic levels show more significant cohesions and an- 
tipathies. Many alleged differences between city and countryside signify 
only that the city has traveled a little farther along the road which the 
rural areas will soon follow; the differences are but transitory. If warn- 
ings such as these are taken to heart, historians may avoid making urban- 
ization, like the frontier, a “bottleneck of American historiography.” 

Albert K. Weinberg discusses Washington’s recommendation to have as 
little political connection with foreign nations as possible. Ambiguous, 
and early canonized, the “Great Rule” has evolved by interpretation just 
as the Constitution and the Monroe Doctrine have done. The latter part 
of the book is devoted to historiography. Richard Hildreth and John W. 
Draper both undertook to write “scientific history,’ but meant different 
things thereby. The final essay, by the editor of the collection, is a mild 
broadside against regionalism. The historians of the Middle Atlantic 
states, McMaster and others, were, by reason of their “inbetween” 
position, national rather than local in outlook. Turner, says Goldman, 
substituted one regionalism for another. 

This well-written book will interest many besides fellow craftsmen 
engaged in research. Wisconsin readers will find in it further evidence 
of the notable place occupied in American thought by Frederick J. 
Turner. Even though he turns out to be the steppingstone to more rigid 
thinking than his own, he remains eminent and unique in his generation; 
time scarcely diminishes his stature. 

Lawrence College WituraM F, Raney 


The Trail of Death: Letters of Benjamin Marie Petit. By Irvine 
McKee. (Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 1941. Pp. 141. 
$0.75.) 


Including twenty-nine letters, only a third of which were generally 
known, a journal, and a baptismal register, this book is a capital source 
for the study of missionary conditions in the late 1830's, of a rare worker 
among Indians, and of the governmental policy and its agents. 

Emphatic regarding the policy of expropriation, particularly its appli- 
cation by agents, this book will qualify the complacency of historians 
who have absolved the United States government, or its agents, from all 
blame in the treatment of the Indians. Besides, the reader will witness 
a moving picture of a lovable priest and a satisfactory glimpse of the 
tragic removal of the Potawatomi from the neighborhood of South Bend, 
Indiana, to the Osage reservation in Kansas. 

Not the least contribution of the book refers to the embarrassment to 
the governmental drive against the Indians caused by the presence of a 
priest among them. This meant the stabilization of the Indian on the 
land, a situation which had to be nullified at all costs. 
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Whether Father Petit realized this or not, his love for the Indians 
urged him on to labor among them, to plead with his bishop to allow him 
to go to Washington in their behalf, and to wring finally permission from 
him and the agents to accompany the Indians on their painful Odyssey. 

Though the literary remains of Petit span the brief period of three 
and a half years, they are a timeless tribute to his devotion. All through 
them is the burden in the sentence he penned on October 9, 1888: “Indeed 
I feel in my heart that I love mankind.” He came from France, was 
ordained priest in Vincennes, October 14, 1837, and died in St. Louis, 
February 10, 1889, at the age of twenty-eight. 

Mr. McKee is to be complimented for his excellent editing. Though 
the book lacks an index, its footnotes are a good substitute and verily 
a treasure-trove. The listing of the year date of the last letter on page 7 
is incorrect and might be misleading to one who merely checks the list. 

St. Francis Seminary Peter Leo JoHNson 


Western America: The Exploration, Settlement, and Development of the 
Region beyond the Mississippi. By LeRoy R. Haren and Cari 
Coxe Rister. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 698. 
$4.65.) 


In the trans-Mississippi regions occurred that transformation from 
the wilderness which has most affected men’s conceptions of the Ameri- 
can West. Professors Hafen and Rister in this fact-filled volume essay 
a chronological description of the explorations, settlements, and develop- 
ment of these vast territories from the great river to the Pacific, from 
what is now Canada to present-day Mexico. Most of the volume is con- 
cerned “with the gradual emergence” of the problems and institutions of 
the frontiers that were once Spanish and French, to a lesser extent 
English, and became the nineteenth-century West of the United States. 
Approximately a third of the volume is devoted to the period before 
1800, with the chief weight on the Spanish rather than the Anglo- 
American background. Western culture after 1800, the West’s vast 
natural resources, and crime and the extra-legal attempts to quell it are 
each given one chapter. The Indian is treated chiefly as he affected the 
white explorers and settlers. 

The book, which is the first comprehensive account in one volume of 
this ‘newer’ West, is particularly strong upon the explorations. Per- 
haps too little attention is given to the old West which is east of the 
Mississippi. This reviewer is not certain that the “wests” of Minnesota, 
New Mexico, and California can logically be studied apart from those of 
Ohio, Wisconsin, or even Virginia. For the ordinary reader and student 
the volume may contain too much detail and too little of the sweep of the 
gigantic westward migration. As a compendium of many essential facts, 
however, it serves a need for a study of this vital part of American 
development, and it fulfills the purposes set for it by the authors. 

The Stout Institute Boyp C. SHAFER 
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Methodism and the Frontier. Indiana Proving Ground. By E.izaBetTH 
K. Norrineuam. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1941. 
Pp. viii, 231. $2.50.) 


That an author, neither American nor Methodist, should select this 
topic guarantees nonpartisan treatment, to say the least. The daughter 
of a Church of England clergyman, she had made a comparison of two 
English divines, one, a “comfortable conformer,” and the other, John 
Wesley—as a doctoral dissertation. Thus fortified on the British side, 
she was able, by judicious perusal of the Turner and Paxson frontier 
findings, as well as of Methodist and other early denominational sources, 
to trace the extension of the Wesleyan movement in the United States. 
William W. Sweet, chief authority in this field, introduced her to the 
writings of the Rev. Allen Wiley, the first preacher to be licensed and 
ordained from the Methodist constituency in Indiana. The records of 
his five decades among the settlers in the “bottoms” of the, Ohio River, 
their enjoyment of camp meetings as high social and religious occasions, 
the development of local churches, the founding of their first college 
(at Greencastle, 1887), and other pertinent data illuminate the whole 
field. 

Many will find their greatest gratification in this most readable book, 
not in the contrasts between England and America, but in those between 
religious expressions of the eighteenth and nineteenth and even the 
twentieth centuries, and the differences in doctrine and discipline among 
coéperating denominations. For example, the camp meeting movement, 
started by the Presbyterians, was soon shared by Methodist leader- 
ship, “already experienced in revivalistic technique,’ and Baptists and 
New Lights also took part. In fact, at a great camp meeting where 
preaching was going on in several places at one time, “the Calvinists 
would preach pre-destination, the Methodists free grace, and the Bap- 
tists baptism by immersion.” And for the settlements, unless a Presby- 
terian missionary was sent from the East for a period, no regular pastor 
could be had until a congregation was formed to extend a call to a 
theologue who might eke out his stipend by teaching school. The Baptists 
relied on some volunteer, willing to farm and preach as the Spirit gave 
him utterance, with no expectation of salary. The Methodist divine, 
whether circuit rider or settled pastor, was appointed by a bishop, 
trained a little by his sponsoring presiding elder, and moved on into the 
ever-receding frontier, or stationed in some place for a year, as the 
spiritual and economic exigencies indicated. Miss Nottingham writes 
with both spirit and understanding. 


Appleton E1izaBeTH WILson 


Zachary Taylor, Soldier of the Republic. By Hotman Hamatton. (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1941. Pp. 835. $3.50.) 


“Old Rough and Ready” amply deserved his nickname. Zachary Tay- 
lor was rough-hewn from the sturdy material of the American frontier. 
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Without benefit of a West Point education, and without the beneficent 
patronage of a potent congressman, Taylor was a professional soldier 
who learned his business the hard way. In frontier posts in Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas he 
displayed both hardihood and competence. In every post he was ready 
for any task. It was a long service with brief moments of action sep- 
arated by long periods of frontier dullness and drudgery. He earned 
his first promotion from lieutenant to captain in the War of 1812, he 
won fame and respect as he withstood Indian forays in Indiana Terri- 
tory, he chased the elusive Black Hawk across Wisconsin, he campaigned 
against the Seminoles of Florida’s Everglades, and he wound up a forty- 
year military career with the victories of Palo Alto, Monterey, and 
Buena Vista. A hero toughened by experience, he returned ready to 
assume the presidency of the nation. 

Descended from Virginia’s colonial gentry, Zachary Taylor grew up 
in Kentucky. All his life he dreamed of the prosperous and quiet 
existence of a Southern planter. He bought and managed a Louisiana 
plantation, and at intervals lived upon it, but he raised his family in 
frontier posts. He looked like a farmer, and his simple manners and 
rough exterior gave rise to anecdote and legend. Efficient, competent, 
and alert, he was a “Soldier of the Republic” in the best tradition. 

Because an important period of Taylor’s life was spent in Wisconsin, 
the publishers have issued a special limited, autographed edition of this 
work for Wisconsin bibliophiles. Mr. Hamilton’s sections on “Life at 
Fort Crawford” and on the Black Hawk War furnish excellent pictures 
of frontier Wisconsin. Of particular interest is the account of Jefferson 
Davis’ courtship and marriage. Upon the many legends of the love of 
Sarah Knox Taylor and Lieutenant Davis, Mr. Hamilton throws the 
piercing light of critical scholarship, and most of the tales disappear 
into the thin air of which they were concocted. 

Mr. Hamilton’s story is simply told. Eschewing both literary flourishes 
and philosophic digressions, he traces Taylor's military career with 
fidelity and clarity. His descriptions of battles and campaigns are lucid 
and nontechnical. The volume ends with Taylor’s return from the 
Mexican War. A second volume, covering the presidential campaign of 
1848 and Taylor’s brief but significant presidency, will follow. Together 
they will constitute the first scientific biography of the twelfth President. 

University of Wisconsin Wituiam B. Hessertine 


Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad. 
By Ricuarp C. Overton. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1941. Pp. xviii, 583. $4.50.) 


Between 1850 and 1871 the federal government gave to the western 
states, territories and railroad companies a total of 131,230,000 acres of 
public land to aid the construction of railroad lines. Since these grants 
had a great potential value, they were much sought after. In some cases 
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the income from their sale practically provided for the cost of construc- 
tion, leaving the finished railroad in the hands of the promoters who 
were actually required to put up little capital for it. Construction of the 
railroad gave value to the lands, but in most instances the railroad officials 
were more concerned with settling their holdings speedily than in re- 
serving them from sale until high prices could be secured for them. True, 
the prices they charged settlers were much higher than those the gov- 
ernment was asking for its more remote lands, and the settlers’ difficulties 
in meeting the terms of the railroads contributed to the early rise of 
tenancy on the frontier. True, also the railroad net was overbuilt as a 
result, in part, of the federal land subsidies, and this overconstruction 
produced numerous attendant evils which cost the West heavily. Yet 
the land grant railroads through their advertising and colonization work 
contributed constructively to the upbuilding of the West, as they did also 
by their efforts to improve stock breeding, seed types, methods of culti- 
vation, and agricultural machinery. 

Dr. Overton traces the beginnings of the Burlington system, a number 
of constituent parts of which received federal land grants. Principally, 
he is concerned with the present main line running from Burlington, 
Iowa, to Fort Kearny, Nebraska. For this section the story of construc- 
tion and finance is told, the efforts made to sell the lands and colonize 
the adjacent territory are outlined in detail, and the controversies be- 
tween the railroad and county officials over the swamp land selections 
are related. The author has done remarkably well in analyzing these 
problems, and his book throws a flood of light on the settlement and 
early development of Iowa and Nebraska. 

Since the book does not claim to be a history of the Burlington system, 
one cannot cavil because it barely alludes to the line from Savannah, 
Illinois, to St. Paul, Minnesota, by way of the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Overton might have found the papers of Cyrus Woodman— 
one of the great collections in the Wisconsin Historica, Sociery—of 
some assistance in unraveling the story of the Burlington in Nebraska. 
Similarly, the Joy papers in the Burton Historical Library would doubt- 
less shed additional light on the subject. 

The land and colonization policies and in part the story of finances and 
construction have now been prepared for the Illinois Central, the Burl- 
ington, the Northern Pacific, and the Canadian Pacific railroads. There 
remain other railroads, equally important, which call for study, among 
them being the “Milwaukee,” the “Northwestern,” and the old Wiscon- 
sin Central. Roy L. Martin in his History of the Wisconsin Central, 
published in 1941, contributed much of value to our knowledge of Wis- 
consin railroads, but his book does not deal with the land settlement and 
timber policies. Students of these and other railroads will have to use 
carefully Dr. Overton’s book for he has aided greatly in charting the 
way for subsequent historians of colonization railroads. 

Cornell University Pau W. Garzs 
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Inventory of the County Archives of Wisconsin. No. 27, Jackson Coun- 
ty, Black River Falls; No. 48, Polk County, Balsam Lake; No. 60, 
Taylor County, Medford (Wisconsin Historical Records Survey, 
Madison, 1941. 8 vols. Mimeographed. Pp. xii, 170; xiii, 193; 
ix, 162). 


The volumes of this important inventory of the state’s local records 
keep coming from the mimeograph machine in a steady stream. To date 
eighteen counties have been covered. Each volume contains a brief his- 
torical sketch of the county, a study of its governmental organization 
and record system, and a brief report on the housing, care, and accessi- 
bility of its records. Then follows a listing of each series of records in 
all county offices, the whole completed with a bibliography and index. 
J. E. Boell, the state supervisor of the project, is to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the work. 


A booklet entitled Wisconsin (Northport, N.Y., 1941, 32 pp.) com- 
piled by the W.P.A. Writers’ Project of Wisconsin is a part of the 
American Recreation Series. The recreational areas of the state are 
discussed under fourteen headings which have been determined by geo- 
graphical division and customary association. The villages, cities, and 
state and national parks are briefly described, and the highways which 
serve them are always mentioned. Tourists will find this compact little 
guide useful in selecting the points of interest in Wisconsin which they 
may wish to visit. 


The Golden Jubilee History of St. John Nepomucene’s Parish, Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin, 1891-1941 (Prairie du Chien, 1941, 54 pp.), by the 
Rev. Paul J. Monarski, the present priest of the parish, recounts the 
development of a Catholic Bohemian congregation in southern Wisconsin 
over a fifty-year period. This attractive brochure tells of steady progress 
from the time of the dedication of the first church in 1891 to the present, 
with the hope that a new church “will be a reality in the not too distant 
future.” The story is related chronologically with a sketch and portrait 
of each priest who has served the parish and a record of his accomplish- 
ments. The “Life of St. John Nepomucene” closes the history. 


George W. Burton confesses that he has written a “rambling tale with 
little continuity,” but one would look far for more fascinating Memoirs 
(La Crosse, 1941, 35 pp.). It may be the breadth of his friendships, his 
community interests centering in La Crosse, or it may be the thumbnail 
sketches of La Crosse citizens and friends, the result of long years of 
service in banking circles, that make for so readable a sketch. Mr. 
Burton attended Yale, where William H. Taft, his classmate, became 
a lifelong friend. Acquaintance with Charles G. Dawes as part-owner 
of the La Crosse Gas Company resulted in pleasant Washington contacts 
with the Vice-President. A contemporary’s estimate with delightful anec- 
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dotes of early personages such as Nathan Myrick, C. L. Colman and 
son Lucius, Judge John Brindley, W. W. Cargill, John Pamperin, Dr. 
Wendell A. Anderson, and others enliven his story. 


Reverend Adalbert Inama, O. Praem. (Madison, 1941, 82 pp.) is a 
mimeographed biography by the Writers’ Program of W.P.A. The Very 
Rev. Lee L. Rummel in the Foreword states that this is “the first real 
synthesis of Father Inama’s activities in Wisconsin.” The shortage of 
funds, the scarcity of assistants, the difficulties of travel, brought many 
a hardship to this early Norbertine missionary who began his work in 
this state by building a church at Sauk City in 1846. The writers have 
used the Inama materials published in 1927-28 in the Wisconsin Maaa- 
ZINE OF History. 


In elegant format, the First National Bank of Madison has published 
a concise history ([Madison, 1941], 10 pp.) of its institution, beauti- 
fully illustrated by colored reproductions of the murals which were re- 
cently painted by John S. Curry, artist in residence, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. These rural Wisconsin murals, in rich 
autumnal colors, may be seen by visiting the bank. 


A little pamphlet written by Mrs. Charles W. O'Neill is Through the 
Years with St. John’s Church; A Mission at Patch Grove, Wisconsin 
(n.p., 1941, 19 pp.). Father Florimond J. Bonduel brought about the 
building of the first log home of this Catholic church in the 1840's. Then 
Father Lucien Galtier “built the first frame church on the Lawless farm 
near Patch Grove in 1850.” The second structure appeared on the same 
farm in 1878, but, when it was destroyed by lightning, a new building 
was constructed in the village in 1911 and continues to be served by 
priests from neighboring parishes. Attractive illustrations by Wilbur 
Millin of Patch Grove add to the interest of the booklet. 


Commemorating J. George Crownhart (12 pp.) is a reprint of the 
articles which appeared in the Wisconsin Medical Journal in September 
and October, 1941. In this handsome publication are found a series of 
fine tributes to one who long worked for the interests of the State Medi- 
cal Society of Wisconsin. One eulogy puts it thus: “ ‘Our lives are at your 
service, but our liberties—we received them from God; we will not resign 


them to man.’ George Crownhart did not speak those words; he lived 
them.” 


Several works of interest to students of Wisconsin history appear in 
the University of Iowa, Abstracts in History, IV, edited by W. Ross 
Livingston (University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1941, 158 pp., 
$1.00). Herbert William Rice of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
studies the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company from its 
incorporation in 1847 until 1874. Charles Lowell Green of State Teach- 
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ers College, Mankato, Minnesota, examines the administration of the 
public domain in South Dakota from 1861, and Roscoe L. Lokken of 
State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota, does a similar piece 
of research for Iowa from 1832. The Abstracts are based upon manu- 
script doctoral dissertations in the department of History at the Uni- 
versity. 


The Church of St. John in the Wilderness of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, has 
issued a handsome little brochure (Elkhorn, 1941, 39 pp.) for its Cen- 
tennial Celebration of October 26, 1941. The first services of this con- 
gregation in Walworth County were held on October 31, 1841, by the 
Rev. William Adams of Nashotah House. A schoolhouse was used as a 
meeting place until 1854 when a church building was erected, which was 
enlarged and rebuilt in 1892. The present rector of the church is the 
Rev. C. Alban Townsend. 


La Crosse, A Century of Growth, 1842-1942 (La Crosse, 1941, 53 
pp.) is a study guide by H. Margaret Josten, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Social Studies at Central High School, La Crosse. Printed by 
the school’s printing department, it is divided into five sections: Where 
Three Rivers Meet; They Found a City, 1842-61; Prosperity Comes 
with the Sawmills, 1861-1900; For a Hundred Years La Crosse Has 
Grown, 1842-1942; and La Crosse 1942: Business and Cultural Center. 
Each topic is carefully outlined and includes a reading list also. Teach- 
ers of local history will wish to write to Miss Josten for this guide. 


ARTICLES 


The American Historical Review of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for October, 1941, contains an analysis of the problem, “Who 
Elected Lincoln?” by the late Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the 
State Historicat Society or Wisconsin. Dr. Schafer states that the 
samplings made by his Wisconsin Domesday Book project would show 
conclusively that the Irish and German Catholics voted for Douglas 
instead of Lincoln. Applying a similar analysis to the states of Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Iowa, Dr. Schafer obtains figures to prove that the 
German vote did not account for Lincoln’s victory. He also suspects 
that close study might yield a corresponding result in Illinois. Dr. 
Schafer’s main purpose in the article is, however, “to protest against an 
outworn methodology” of speculation and to demand detailed studies of 
local election returns and the distribution of racial groups in solving the 
problem. 


Park and Recreation, official publication of the American Institute of 
Park Executives, for September, 1941, has an article on “University of 
Wisconsin Arboretum” by William G. Longenecker, executive director of 
the Arboretum. The suggestion of developing this outdoor laboratory 
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for nature conservation and education was made by John Nolen, city 
planner, in 1910; and Michael B. Olbrich, Madison attorney and member 
of the University Board of Regents, was largely responsible for the 
adoption of the plan in 1932. 


“The Case of the Beardmore Relics’ is thoroughly examined in the 
Canadian Historical Review for September, 1941. A Viking sword, axe, 
shield handle, and piece of a shield boss, all of about a.p. 1000, were 
found at Beardmore near Lake Nipigon, Ontario, in 1930 near a possible 
route from Hudson Bay to Lake Superior, and purchased by the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Toronto late in 1936. Such a discovery would seem 
to show the presence of Vikings in central Canada, but now a curious 
controversy is raging, one side maintaining that the weapons were 
brought to Canada about 1923 from a collection in Norway. 


The Filson Club Historical Quarterly for July, 1941, is a George 
Rogers Clark Memorial Number. Edited by Hambleton Tapp, it con- 
tains a biographical sketch of Clark and an account of the movement to 
establish a George Rogers Clark Memorial in Kentucky. Many other 
states have erected monuments to Clark, and Kentucky’s 700,000 school 
children should support the movement there. 


In dwelling upon the hardships which the immigrant pioneers to the 
Middle West endured, we sometimes forget that they often came from 
a harder kind of life abroad. Grant Foreman, the distinguished Okla- 
homa historian, makes this fact clear in his ‘““English Settlers in Illinois” 
in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for September, 
1941. One young English girl who came over to Illinois in 1844 could 
scarcely believe that “our tables are loaded with beef, mutton, pork, and 
bacon at every meal” and advised her young sister not to fall in love in 
England “as the beaux are in plenty here; good-looking, rich, polite and 
attentive, and treat all young ladies with the greatest decorum, let them 
be ever so poor, and as perfect equals.” Mr. Foreman’s study is based 
on letters written to the English newspapers by settlers in Illinois, and 
they throw some new light on his article, “Settlement of English Potters 
in Wisconsin,” which appeared in the Wisconsin Macazine or History 
for June, 1988. The Illinois society’s Journal for December, 1941, also 
has an article by John T. Flanagan on “James Hall and the Antiquarian 
and Historical Society of Illinois.” Hall was the first president of this 
interesting historical organization, founded in 1827, but he moved to 
Cincinnati in 1833 and the society became defunct in the early 1840's. 
Maurice O. Graff’s “The Lake Michigan Water Diversion Controversy: 
A Summary Statement” deals with recent history of much interest to 
Wisconsin. 


The Indiana Magazine of History for December, 1941, has an article 
by Cedric C. Cummins of the extension division of Indiana University 
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at Indianapolis on “Indiana Looks at the World War, 1914,” in which 
the attitudes of the immigrant groups of that state are carefully exam- 
ined. Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, secretary of the Indiana Historical 
Society, also presents an interesting proposal that the educational insti- 
tutions of the state and the county historical societies unite to produce 
adequate histories for each county in the state by 1966, the year for 
celebrating the sesquicentennial of Indiana’s statehood. 


In the Annals of Iowa for October, 1941, is a full study on “Antoine 
Le Claire, the First Proprietor of Davenport” by the Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder of Davenport. The Rev. Mr. Snyder mentions Le Claire’s 
father’s residence as a trader in what is today the city of Milwaukee 
and also points out that the fragmentary notes taken by Lyman C. 
Draper and printed as “Antoine Le Claire’s Statement” in Wisconsin 
Historical Society Collections, 11:238-42 (1888) must have referred to 
the statement of Antoine’s brother Frangois. 


In the autumn, 1941, number of the Michigan History Magazine, 
published quarterly by the Michigan Historical Commission, is a general 
article on “Great Lakes History, 1615-1815” by Ivan Walton of the 
University of Michigan, and a fascinating study on “Margaret Fuller’s 
Summer in the West (1843)” by Madeline B. Stern of New York City. 
Margaret Fuller traveled from Boston to Niagara Falls and Buffalo by 
rail and then proceeded by steamer through the Great Lakes. She 
thought Milwaukee better developed than Chicago, was impressed by the 
happiness of the Scandinavian and German immigrants there, and visited 
Nomabbin and Silver lakes in Wisconsin. The Indians she met stirred 
her sympathy and she found them nobler than those who had driven 
them from their homes. 


An excellent article on “The Government Land Surveyor as a Pioneer” 
by Dwight L. Agnew, instructor in history at Waukon (Iowa) Junior 
College appears in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for De- 
cember, 1941. Mr. Agnew points out that opposition to the surveyor 
sometimes arose, as in 1836 at Waukesha, Wisconsin, where three men 
in advance of settlement had staked out claims to the same quarter 
section containing a millsite. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the New-York Historical Society for Janu- 
ary, 1942, contains an article on “Drawings by George Catlin” written 
by H. Maxson Holloway, museum curator of the Society. Catlin sold 
220 original pencil and ink drawings of the North American Indians to 
the Society in 1872. Portraits of Iowa, Winnebago, and Sioux are 
included in the collection, and also drawings of landscape, sporting 
scenes, manners and customs of the Indians. The Wisconsin Historicat 
Society owns oil protraits by Catlin of De Witt Clinton, James Madison, 
and Eleazer Williams, the pretender to the French throne; and the 
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Neville Museum of Green Bay has a collection of Catlin’s original draw- 
ings. 


The October, 1941, number of the Quarterly of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society contains seven papers on the history of 
medicine in Ohio, 1885-58. Perhaps of most general interest is Philip D. 
Jordan’s “Some Bibliographical and Research Aids to American Medical 
History.” The other articles deal with an early doctor, the introduction 
of anesthetics, development of nursing, organization of the state medical 
society, a defunct medical college, and local boards of health. 


It is a pleasure to report that Museum Service, the bulletin of the 
Rochester (New York) Museum of Arts and Sciences, has begun publi- 
cation again after a brief lapse. This periodical is of great usefulness 
to museums everywhere. In the January, 1941, number, Director Arthur 
C. Parker discusses the plans of the Museum which is at present moving 
into its new building, the Bausch Hall of Science and History. 


The Salesianum, a quarterly published by the Alumni Association of 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, in its October, 1941, issue 
contains two items of Wisconsin interest. The first installment of “The 
Old Catholics in America” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Marx and the 
Rev. Benjamin Blied deals with that movement as it developed in the 
Belgian settlement near Kaukauna. A document, edited by the Rev. 
Peter Leo Johnson, contains an appeal for funds to rebuild a shrine in 
Prussia sent in 1874 to Peter La Vies and other German Catholics 
settled in Greenfield, Milwaukee County. 


In the South Atlantic Quarterly for October, 1941, is an article on 
Captain William Shannon of Kentucky (1752-94), entitled “A Revolu- 
tionary Frontiersman,” by Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., formerly a graduate 
assistant at Duke University but now on active duty with the United 
States Navy. Captain Shannon served under George Rogers Clark, and 
the article makes use of the Draper collection of manuscripts in the 
library of the Wisconsin Historicat Society. 


Vincent Andrew Alden’s article on “Joseph Barnes Dutton of Molo- 
kai” in the Vermont Historical Society Proceedings for December, 1941, 
has interest for Wisconsin readers. Ira Dutton (who later changed his 
name to Joseph), though born at Stowe, Vermont, spent his youth in 
Janesville, Wisconsin, attended the academy at Milton, and made an 
enviable record during the Civil War in the Thirteenth Wisconsin Volun- 
teers. In 1882 he was converted to Catholicism and, inspired by the 
example of Father Damien, sailed in 1886 to devote his life to the leper 
colony at Molokai in the Hawaiian Islands. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I. THE SOCIETY 


New MeEmsBers 


URING the three months ending January 10 the Society has acquired 

2 new life members and 21 new annual members. Two annual 
members have transferred to life membership. In the same period it lost 
18 members by death, resignation, or failure to pay dues. The total 
membership on January 10 was 1,177. 

The new members are the Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee; 
Margaret B. Benson, Middleton; Benjamin Bentson, Viroqua; Paul C. 
Bergman, Merrill; Louis G. Brechler, Madison; Carlos B. Dawes, 
Madison; Mrs. Loyal Durand, Milwaukee; Mrs. Grant Fitch, Milwau- 
kee; Stephen W. Fogo, Richland Center; Hubert K. Gronlun, Elgin, 
Illinois; Richard W. Hantke, Madison; Robert B. Hartman, Milwaukee; 
H. Margaret Josten, La Crosse; Milton Longhorn, Platteville; Mrs. 
Elfrieda B. McCauley, Milwaukee; Benno W. Meyer, La Crosse; Arthur 
Moody, Platteville; Curtis P. Nettels, Madison; Mrs. Clinton Nuzum, 
Viroqua (Life); Dorothy E. Perham, Racine; Mamie E. Rehnquist, 
Milwaukee; Sheboygan, Central High School Library; Alice E. Smith, 
Madison (Life); Dr. Jaros F. Zionuska, Milwaukee. 

The following annual members became life members during the period: 
Edward P. Farley, New York City, and Everett K. Melvin, Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


At its state meeting in Madison on September 27, 1941, the Wisconsin 
Library Association passed the following resolution: 

“We have lost from our ranks those who have given faithful service. 
We wish to pay tribute to them. We wish to pay special tribute to 
Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical Society and 
chairman of the Library Commission, and to Miss Harriet C. Long, state 
librarian of Oregon and once chief of the Wisconsin Traveling Library. 
Their records of distinguished service will long be remembered.” 


The following members of the Society have died during the last 
quarter: 
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Percy C. Atkinson, president of the Eau Claire Press Company and 
editor of the Eau Claire Leader and the Daily Telegram, at Eau Claire, 
December 20. 

Warren W. Cooke, a pioneer of northwestern Wisconsin, resident of 
Chetek, at Sacred Heart Hospital, Eau Claire, December 9. 

Harry C. Gowran, president of the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany and former mayor of Two Rivers, at that city, November 21. 

Frank E. Noyes, editor and publisher of the Marinette Eagle-Star, 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, November 28. 

Dr. Olaf M. Sattre, physician and surgeon, at Rice Lake, October 27. 

Fred W. Suhr, president of the American Exchange Bank, at Madi- 
son, October 27. 

William J. Wandry, of the Guardian Life Insurance Company, Madi- 
son, at Markesan, November 7. 

May B. Young, a nurse, at Bloomington, October 19. 


ACCESSIONS 
Anneke Collection 


Mrs. Hertha Anneke Sanne of Alhambra, California, has made a 
generous gift to the Society of a large collection of correspondence, 
manuscript articles, books, pamphlets, and photographs of her parents, 
Fritz and Mathilde Franziska Anneke of Milwaukee. Anneke and his 
wife participated in the Revolution of 1848 in the Rhine Valley and 
after their exile became prominent among the German social and political 
reformers in the United States. 

The correspondence, amounting to more than 2,000 pieces, practically 
all of it in German script, contains much information on the opinions 
and activities of German-American intellectuals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Anneke was connected with reform newspapers in several Ameri- 
can cities, went abroad in 1859 to serve as foreign correspondent during 
the Italian War, held a colonel’s commission in the American Civil War, 
and died in Chicago in 1872 while agent for the German-American 
Society. Madame Anneke was the author of poems, dramas, and many 
short articles; editor of a revolutionary newspaper in Germany and of a 
woman’s rights one in America in the fifties; a lecturer of considerable 
ability; the head of a school for girls in Milwaukee for eighteen years; 
and a pioneer in the equal suffrage movement in Wisconsin and in the 
national organization. 

A great part of this remarkably fine collection consists of correspond- 
ence between the Annekes, in which they discuss affairs of their family 
and their many compatriots in America; their literary pursuits; the 
progress of the revolutionary movement; anu world events. There is 
information on other persons prominent in the early history of Milwau- 
kee—the antislavery agitator, Sherman Booth; Peter Engelmann, who 
conducted a rival English-German academy there; and Carl Schurz. 
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Among Colonel Anneke’s correspondents during the Civil War years are 
Adolf J. Cramer, John Knell, Henry Orff, and Governor Edward Salo- 
mon. There are about 400 letters, 1867-838, from Cecilie Kapp, who was 
for many years professor of German at Vassar College. Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Elizabeth Smith Miller, and other 
leaders in the national campaign for equal suffrage corresponded with 
Madame Anneke during the early years of the movement. 

Other single or small groups of letters indicate the place held by the 
Annekes in American and German political and literary circles: one 
from Baron von Stein to Mrs. Anneke’s grandfather in 1791; a few 
from the revolutionary poets, Ferdinand Freiligrath and Gottfried 
Kinkel and members of their families; several from the Countess Sophie 
von Hatzfeldt after the death of Ferdinand Lassalle in 1864; and a 
small number from the newspaper publisher and radical, Karl Heinzen. 

Included in the gift are a number of volumes written by the Annekes 
and their contemporaries, some manuscript articles and addresses, and 
a collection of circulars, pamphlets, and periodicals dealing with their 
achievements. The papers are accompanied by a two-volume typewritten 
sketch of the Annekes, based on these papers and containing lengthy 
extracts from them in translation. The sketch was prepared by Hen- 
riette M. Heinzen, herself a descendant of German revolutionary exiles, 
working under the direction of Mrs. Sanne. 

Among the thirty-odd bound volumes and pamphlets in the collection 
are nine written by Madame Anneke between 1840 and 18538; Fritz 
Anneke’s volume on the second war for American independence, pub- 
lished at Frankfort on the Main in 1861; about a dozen of Lassalle’s 
pamphlets on socialism, published at Zurich in 1863; and a volume of 
travel in North America, written by Ignatz Hiilswitt and published in 
Minster in 1828. 


Mrs. Goddard Cheney of Winnetka, Illinois, has added a small group 
of papers of her great-great-grandfather, Henry S. Baird, to the collec- 
tion presented by the family many years ago. Baird was one of. the 
first Americans to settle at Green Bay, establishing a law practice there 
in 1824. Among the new accessions to his manuscripts are occasional 
letters between Baird and clients for whom he served as Wisconsin 
agent, including William B. Astor of New York City, Francis Scott Key 
of Washington, D.C., and Walter L. Newberry of Chicago, and other 
correspondence touching upon Baird’s connections with Stockbridge 
Indian affairs, land claims and adjustments, Whig politics, and the draft 
commission during the Civil War. 

In his later years Baird was much sought after as a public speaker; 
among addresses prepared by him for some of these occasions are two 
reminiscent articles on early Wisconsin history; one on “Hard Times” 
in which he describes the panics of 1887 and 1857 in northeastern Wis- 
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consin; and several on the Masonic Lodge in Green Bay. Some printed 
items include state and national documents of the Union League of 
America for 1864, and a rare copy of Nakam et Son Fils Nigabianong, 
a 44-page pamphlet written by the Rev. Florimond J. Bonduel and 
printed in Belgium in 1855, describing his missionary work among the 
Indians in Wisconsin. 


A brief typewritten account of the history of the Spring Green Welsh 
Congregational Church, dating from its organization in 1849, has been 
prepared and presented by the present pastor, the Rev. Robert F. 
Merritt. 


Some biographical notes on Storm Bull, for many years professor of 
engineering at the University of Wisconsin, and his grandson, the young 
pianist of the same name, have been presented by Mary S. Foster of the 
Society’s staff. 


A letter written by Sarah H. Withington at Claudeland, on Devil’s 
Lake, May 12, 1859, describes many details of home building and of 
plant and animal life in one of Wisconsin’s beauty spots. A photostatic 
copy has been secured through the courtesy of George O. Cooper of 
Madison. 


Mrs. Frank Winter of La Crosse has given two letters from Charles A. 
Washburn to his brother Cadwallader. In the first, written at San 
Francisco in the late summer of 1860, Washburn discusses the Republi- 
can political prospects on the eve of the Lincoln election, and in the 
second, written at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1875, he speaks of the 
advantages of his new typewriter over the one recently invented by 
C. Latham Sholes of Wisconsin. 


The museum of the Society has received valuable gifts during the 
past quarter. An oil portrait of Mrs. Florantha Thompson Sproat, 
missionary to the Ojibwa Indians on Madeline Island in Lake Superior, 
1838-45, was obtained from her granddaughter, Mrs. Gertrude Hutch- 
ings Mills of Berkeley, California. This portrait was painted by Mrs. 
Sproat’s father, Cephas Thompson, and is a fine addition to the copies 
of Mrs. Sproat’s letters given to the Society by Mrs. Mills in 1982 and 
printed that year in the Wisconsin Macazine or History. 


Other museum accessions have included a gold watch and chain of 1861 
presented by R. K. Bird of Wautoma; pioneer household articles from 
Diana L. Sime of Fennimore; World War maps and case used in France 
from Major Allan B. Ellis, Camp Douglas; badges of the American 
Legion Milwaukee Convention from the American Legion Convention 
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Corporation, Milwaukee; prehistoric copper adze from the Henry P. 
Hamilton Estate, Two Rivers; brace used by Thure Kumlien in 1843 in 
building his house at Lake Koshkonong presented in Theodore V. Kum- 
lien’s name, Fort Atkinson; caps and cane of a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1888-91, from Mrs. Robert M. Long, Madison; and 
a Sandwich glass cup plate from Mrs. W. B. Sarles, Madison. 


AMPLIFICATION 


Mrs. Lydia M. Cammack, of Whittier, California, formerly lived in 
Quaker Valley lying along the Little Baraboo River in Sauk County. 
She has written to commend the excellence of Mrs. Belle Cushman 
Bohn’s “The Rainbow in the West’ (See this Macazine for June, 1941) 
and to add some information to the article. 

The Friends who settled Quaker Valley, says Mrs. Cammack, came 
from central, not southern Indiana (page 438, line 1). Both head men 
and women sat on the “facing benches” or gallery at meetings, the 
women on one side, men on the other (page 439, line 2). The Wallace 
family were not Quakers (page 440, line 10); Mr. Jones’s first name was 
Francis, not Thomas (page 440, line 13); and Mr. Dennis’ given name 
was Jesse instead of James (page 440, line 33). Eva Brown was named 
Evangeline (page 442, line 2). Mr. Williams spelled his first name 
Louis, not Lewis (page 444, line 1). W. E. Mason was not a permanent 
settler at Whittier, California, but only visited there a few weeks. His 
daughter, Clara Mason Sheldon, settled in Whittier, and the father 
visited her from Kansas. He was formerly from Quaker Valley, but 
not a Quaker (page 444, line 9). Wilson Harvey’s first name is incor- 
rectly given as Thomas (page 444, line 10). 


II. THE STATE 


The outbreak of war with Japan on December 7, 1941, and the sub- 
sequent declarations of war upon the United States by Germany and 
Italy recall vividly the declaration of war on Germany in 1917. Then, 
as now, immediate arrangements were made for a Wisconsin Council of 
Defense. In 1917 Magnus Swenson was named head of the state’s 
council, and in each county a woman’s committee took charge of selling 
liberty bonds, serving food, Red Cross activities, conservation of neces- 
sary materials, enrollment of nurses, and Americanization work. “Food 
Will Win the War” was the slogan for each woman’s committee. The 
first chairman in Dane County was the late Mrs. Joseph Jastrow and 
the secretary was Louise P. Kellogg of the Society’s staff. A good 
account of this movement was published in the Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal for December 14, 1941. The papers for the council of defense 
are all to be found in the Society’s collections. 
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The former home and fur trade post of John B. Du Bay in Portage 
County on the Wisconsin River, just south of the Marathon County 
line, was located in November by Professor Philleo Nash of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin whose home is at Wisconsin Rapids. A careful 
archeological description of this post, known to have been opened by 
Du Bay’s father in 1790, is being prepared before the site is covered by 
water from the dam. A similar archeological find has been made at Fort 
Atkinson where in laying an electrical cable a part of the original 
stockade of 1832 was unearthed. This post was commanded by General 
Henry Atkinson in the Black Hawk War. 


An excellent account of “Early History of Printing in Wisconsin” 
appeared in the Ripon Press for December 4, 1941. It is taken from 
John Clyde Oswald’s Printing in the Americas. Wisconsin printing seems 
to have begun in 1827 when Albert G. Ellis printed a thousand lottery 
tickets for John P. Arndt of Green Bay. The article gives thumbnail 
portraits of our early printers. 


Locat Historica ORGANIZATIONS 


The Betorr Historicat Society, one of the oldest of our city soci- 
eties, held its annual meeting on November 14, 1941, at Chapin Hall, 
Beloit College. Colonel Robert P. Robinson was elected president, with 
Clarence Paine, Margaret Goodwin, Mrs. Minnie Wallace, and others 
as associates. The reports for the year included that of Mrs. Merton 
Smith, curator of the Museum. Professor Richardson reported that new 
quarters for the museum were being sought. The address of the evening 
was made by Dr. Edward P. Alexander of the Wisconsin Historicau 
Society, who spoke on the importance of local historical work and on 
the useful activities a local society could sponsor. 


A number of articles of the Chandler and Foltz families, many of 
which were brought to Wisconsin by Mary Ann Chandler from her 
home in New Hampshire, have been given to the Burtineron Histort- 
caL Society. Among the gifts are arms used during the American Revo- 
lution, household articles such as a foot warmer, a pewter ladle for 


pouring tallow candles, and a balance scale, and a portrait of Joshua 
Chandler, Jr. 


The Crawrorp County Historicat Society’s annual meeting was 
convened on December 11, 1941, at Prairie du Chien when Judge J. J. 
O’Neil was chosen president. Harry Lathrop of Bridgeport gave an 
interesting account of freebooting days in Kansas, while Father A. J. 
Siebauer of Campion College told of the hardships of mission work 
among the Indians. 
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The work of Eastman Johnson, the well-known artist who spent a 
year or more at Superior during the 1850’s, was honored by the Dovetas 
County Historicat Society in November. The pictures of Chippewa 
Indians, landscapes, and portraits now belong to the St. Louis Historical 
Society of Duluth. One picture of the early Superior harbor is much 
prized by Duluth’s sister city. The Douglas County Society has organ- 
ized a natural history branch of its museum. 


At Fort Atkinson on October 22 a number of historians and museum 
experts met to discuss the problem of more room for the Fort ATKINsoN 
Histroricat Society's museum. The curator, Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, re- 
ported the talks for the Fort Atkinson News of October 81. Dr. E. P. 
Alexander of the Wisconsin Historicat Society spoke on “Building an 
Active Museum”; Charles E. Brown of the same society reported on the 
different museums in Wisconsin; while Albert O. Barton of Madison 
traced the local history of Fort Atkinson. 


The autumn Meeting of the Falling Leaf was held by the Frienps or 
Our Native Lanopscape in Hartland and vicinity, October 11-12. On 
the afternoon of the first day, the centennial of the founding of New 
Upsala on Beaver Lake by Swedish immigrants in 1841 was observed. 
President L. F. Nelson was in charge of the meeting at which Dr. Filip 
Forsbeck spoke on “New Upsala” and Dr. E. P. Alexander of the 
Wisconsin Historicat Society on “What Wisconsin Owes to Her 
Immigrants.” After a picnic supper, Charles E. Brown of the Wiscon- 
sin Historicay Socirty entertained the meeting before a blazing council 
fire. On the next day a historical pilgrimage was taken from Waukesha 
to Holy Hill, and luncheon was had at Linden Inn on Cedar Lake. 


The Green County Historica Society kept alive the memories of 
the Swiss home of many of its members with a party on November 18 
at Wilhelm Tell Hall in New Glarus. Swiss costumes were the requisite 
of admission. About 800 people attended, and Carl Marty of Monroe 
spoke on the project of constructing a Swiss village, which the Society 
is sponsoring. 


At Janesville the Tallman Mansion is being considered for a new 
museum. It was at this home that Lincoln stayed when he visited Wis- 
consin in 1859. The house also has traditions of the underground rail- 
way to aid escaping slaves in the period before the Civil War. To make 
this mansion a museum to commemorate Lincoln is to assure its preser- 
vation. 


The annual dinner of the KenosHa County Historicat Society took 
place on November 5 with President C. E. Dewey in charge. The talk 
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of the evening was by County Judge Robert V. Baker and concerned a 
sensational arson case of 1895. President Dewey was a volunteer fireman 
at the time, and several members present had helped fight the fire or 
participated in the court case which followed. The presiding officer at 
the dinner was Albert J. Tanck, chairman of the program committee, 
who explained the purposes of the Society. 


The Laxe Mitis-Aztatan Historicat Society is seriously studying 
the Aztalan prehistoric village. At an October meeting, Albert Kracht, 
who assisted the members of the Milwaukee Museum in their excavation 
of the site, spoke. The Society hopes to restore in some measure the 
Aztalan of a thousand years ago, and Kenneth L. Schellie of the State 
Planning Board met with the Society in December to discuss ways and 
means. 


The Rahr House at Manitowoc has been accepted by the city council 
to house the museum of the Manrrowoc County Historica, Society 
and to be used as a civic center. This is one of the old and beautiful 
homes of the city. 


On October 29 the Mirwauxer County Historicat Society enjoyed 
an unusual dinner program at which E. A. Wilson talked on the life of 
Houdini, who began his career as a Milwaukee newsboy, and the Wis- 
consin Society of Magicians demonstrated some of Houdini’s tricks. On 
the following evening, the Society was the guest of the Pabst Brewery 
in its new entertainment hall. 


The Oconto County Historicat Society’s October meeting was held 
at its newly acquired logging camp on McCauslin Brook in the northern 
part of the county. The donors and other members are interested in 
restoring the camp to its original condition. Wayne King, well-known 
orchestra leader, has a summer home in Oconto County and has recently 
joined the Society. 


The newly organized Onzmwa County Historicat Society on De- 
cember 17 held a Christmas party at Rhinelander City Hall. An old- 
fashioned Santa Claus added to the mirth of the occasion. 


The SHawano County Historicat Society’s first regular meeting 
was held on November 17 at the city of Shawano, Mrs. Mary A. Zachow 
presiding. Mrs. Ella Veslak, the city librarian, explained what histori- 
cal research involved, and what neighboring societies in Langlade and 
Oconto counties have accomplished. Committees were appointed for 
research, publicity, and the filing and care of museum articles. 
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On December 17 a meeting at Wautoma considered the formation of 
a Wavusuara County Historicat Society. Dr. E. P. Alexander of the 
Wisconsin Historica Society spoke on the problems of organization, 
and temporary officers were elected to proceed with the incorporation 
of the Society. They are Robert R. Jones, Wild Rose, president; Arthur 
Dietz, Wautoma, secretary; and Charles Robinson, Neshkoro, treasurer. 
The prospective Society has been offered the rich collections of Frank 
Briggs of Poysippi and of Floyd Jeffers of Wild Rose. These gifts 
would form a basis for a local history museum. 


Two new museums have recently been organized in the state. At 
Wauwatosa the Lowell Damon House, listed by the state architect as 
worthy of preservation, has been given to the community and was opened 
in mid-November as a historical museum. At Racine the Charles A. 
Wustum Museum of Fine Arts opened its doors in November. This 
museum is a gift to Racine by Mrs. Jennie E. Wustum and is endowed 
with a tract of land. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Frederic, in northern Wisconsin, was forty years old in November, 
and called upon its absent founders to relate their first experiences. 
L. A. Copeland wrote from California, and W. M. Peterson from Minne- 
sota. Frederic was the terminus of the Soo Railroad, and the Upham 
sawmill was its largest industry. 


La Crosse is celebrating its centennial in 1942. On November 7 
a meeting at the State Teachers College commemorated the arrival of 
Nathan Myrick with a pack of fur trade goods he had obtained from 
H. L. Dousman of Prairie du Chien. Myrick landed on Barron Island, 
now Pettibone Park, in 1841 and next year moved his trading post to 
the site of the present La Crosse. The La Crosse Historical Society, 
headed by Curator Albert H. Sanford, sponsored the meeting, and the 
speaker was Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. He spoke on the fur trade of the Mississippi Valley and 
the importance of that traffic in building centers for civilization. Several 


descendants of Nathan Myrick were present. The centennial observance 
will continue until July. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad (known as 
the Milwaukee Road) noted in November that it was ninety-four years 
since it received its charter. At first it was the Milwaukee and Waukesha 
Railroad; then it became the Milwaukee and Mississippi, when with 200 
miles of track it reached Prairie du Chien. Now it has 11,000 miles of 
railroad and crosses fourteen states. The first president was Byron 
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Kilbourn, founder of Milwaukee’s west side. It reached Madison in 1854, 
when the linking of the metropolis and the capital of the state by rail 
called forth a grand celebration. 


Neillsville, Clark County, celebrated last November the seventy-fifth 
birthday of its Masonic Lodge with a banquet at which C. R. Sturdevant 
told tales of the early days of the community, and of his uncle, Dr. 
B. F. French, first master of the lodge. This good physician visited 
Pine Valley and many neighboring places, but after ten years turned 
to the study of law and became the first district attorney of Neillsville. 


CuurcuH ANNIVERSARIES 


Fort Atkinson’s First Congregational Church began a centennial cele- 
bration last September, extending over several weeks, stressing the part 
the pioneer members played and honoring their descendants. A cen- 
tennial pageant of seven scenes depicted church development from the 


time of the Mayflower Compact to the organization of the Fort Atkinson 
church with fourteen members in 1841. 


St. Charles Catholic Church at Charlesburg, four miles west of New 
Holstein, observed its diamond jubilee in October, when Bishop Paul 
Rhode of Green Bay held high mass. 


Zion Evangelical Congregation of Forest Junction in Calumet County 
observed its seventy-fifth anniversary last November. 


The “History of the Mulleton Methodist Church” in Sheboygan Coun- 
ty was prepared by Florence Bradley and read at the seventy-fifth 
anniversary program on November 13. 


North Bend Presbyterian Church held a seventy-fifth recognition 
service on October 26 for the oldest members of the organization. It is 
now the only church in the village. 


The Baptist Church at Raymond, Racine County, held an eighty-fifth 
anniversary celebration in November. This is believed to be the oldest 
Danish Baptist church in the nation. 


St. John’s Lutheran Church of Watertown was ninety years old in 
November, having been begun in 1851. It has had only three pastors in 
all that time. Services are still held in German on special occasions 
but now for the most part are in English. This church is one of the 
largest Lutheran congregations in Wisconsin. 
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Historic Nores 


Folk songs in Wisconsin are being recorded and preserved on discs 
by members of the department of Music of the University of Wisconsin. 
For two summers the recorders have visited all parts of Wisconsin and 
taken down songs of our foreign peoples: Irish, Welsh, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Bohemians, Belgians, Finns, Poles, until 130 records have been 
made to be deposited in the Library of Congress at Washington. 


In the Chicago Sunday Tribune of August 10, 1941, appeared a letter 
written by Michel Rodenkirch to his relatives in Germany from the 
settlement which became the village of St. Michael’s, three miles from 
Kewaskum. The letter bore the superscription, “West Konsin State, 
Dec. 26, 1846.” Michel was delighted with America and urged his rela- 
tives to come over to settle, despite the long trip of seventy-five days. 
He warned them not to “believe every German rogue who poses as a 
broker”; urged them to be on time for boat or train “as they go like a 
shot”; and remarked with evident astonishment, “We eat meat three 
times a day, except Friday and days of abstinence. We eat white bread 
daily.” In addition to many other Germans in the settlement, Roden- 
kirch listed a Catholic from Switzerland and several Lutherans from 
England. Ben N. Scherer of Milwaukee sent in this document since 
several of his ancestors were mentioned in it. 


An article in the Milwaukee Journal of November 2 attributes the 
invention of the Kodak, not to the Eastmans of Rochester, New York, 
but to David H. Houston of Cambria, Columbia County, Wisconsin. 
He sold his patent to the Eastmans. The name was taken from Dakota 
Territory where Houston took up land. 


The New Richmond News of December 10 carried an account of the 
departure of the Klondikers more than forty years ago, with the names 
and biographies of many who left for this last frontier. 


The following bits of loeal history have appeared recently: “The 
Village of Waubeek, First Sawmill Town in Pepin County” compiled by 
Mrs. Francena Brooks of Arkansaw in the Durand Courier-Wedge, 
December 11; “The History of Galesville,” Trempealeau County, in 
the La Crosse Tribune and Leader, December 2; and “The Village of 
Stoughton,” Dane County, by Alma Pederson in the Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal, December 138. 


III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American Association of 
Museums will be held at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, on Monday 
and Tuesday, May 18-19, 1942. 
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The American Association for State and Local History held its first 
annual meeting at Hartford, Connecticut, on October 8, 1941. A morning 
discussion was devoted to “Raising the Standards of Historical Society 
Work.” Arthur J. Larsen of the Minnesota Historical Society presided, 
and the discussion leaders were Harlow Lindley of the Ohio Archeologi- 
cal and Historical Society; Henry James Young of the Historical Society 
of York County, Pennsylvania; Edwin W. Small of the Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site, Massachusetts; and Thomas M. Owen, Jr., his- 
torian of the American Legion. At the luncheon meeting Loring E. 
McMillen of the Staten Island Historical Society spoke on “How We 
Study Local History on Staten Island.” The afternoon session discussed 
“A Publication Program for Historical Societies” with Dorothy C. Barck 
of the New-York Historical Society presiding, and C. K. Shipton of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Milton W. Hamilton of the Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, Historical Society, and Solon J. Buck of the National 
Archives, as leaders. The dinner meeting heard an address by C. C. 
Crittenden, president of the Association, on its future possibilities and 
program. The next meeting of the Association will be in Richmond, 
Virginia. 


The American Historical Association’s meeting in Chicago, December 
29-31, drew a large number of the prominent historians of the country 
to its sessions. Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University was elected 
president for the ensuing year. A Wisconsin breakfast on Tuesday 
morning was attended by about eighty persons who had once studied at 
the University of Wisconsin, or are still in residence. At the dinner of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association on December 29, President 
Arthur C. Cole acted as toastmaster, and Edward P. Alexander presented 
a paper, “Let’s Study the History of Mudville.” A program on De- 
cember 30 was devoted to the theories of the late Frederick Jackson 
Turner. 


The Chicago Historical Society on November 16 opened its new series 
of twenty dioramas covering the life of Abraham Lincoln. The subjects 
covered by the series were selected by the Society in codéperation with 
Dr. Louis E. Warren of the Lincoln National Life Foundation, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Harry Pratt of the Abraham Lincoln Association; and 
Paul Angle of the Illinois State Historical Society. The dioramas were 
made by the Museum Extension Program of Illinois and are unusual 
technically in their excellent presentation of crowds. 


The municipality of Mackinac Island, Michigan, has voted a bond 
issue of $225,000 to be used in restoring the Old Mission Church, 
John Jacob Astor House, and Biddle House, and landscaping and clean- 
ing all buildings along the waterfront. 
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The spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
will be held at Lexington, Kentucky, on May 7-9, 1942. 


The New-York Historical Society and Columbia University are offer- 
ing a pioneer seminar in the administration and functions of historical 
societies during the semester which began on February 1. The seminar 
is taught by Alexander J. Wall, director of the Historical Society, in its 
beautiful library and museum building in New York City. The seminar 
is limited to ten graduate students, and in preparing for it Mr. Wall has 
visited nearly all the important historical societies of the nation. The 
inauguration of this course indicates a .growing demand for scholars 
trained in the broad fields demanded for effective historical society work. 


The Anthony Wayne Memorial Association was formed January 17, 
1941, to observe the sesquicentennial of the wresting of the Old North- 
west from Indians and British in 1792-96. The Association’s plans call 
for (1) historical celebrations; (2) research in the history of the period; 
(3) the marking of historical sites, parkways, and routes; and (4) 
dissemination through schools and the press of information about Wayne 
and his achievements. Historical organizations in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan are codperating in the project, and Secretary Milo M. Quaife 
of the Burton Collection, Detroit Public Library, is chairman of the 
Association. The Association began to issue a mimeographed bulletin 
in December entitled Mad Anthony’s Drum Beat. As part of the Old 
Northwest, Wisconsin will take an active interest in the observance. 






































Wisconsin’s American Home—the Captain Cotton House (1840) 
GREEN BAY ATTRACTIONS 


Those who attend the historical convention of the Wisconstn Hisroricat Society 
at Green Bay on Friday and Saturday, August 28-29, will have an opportunity 
to study and enjoy some of the finest historic house museums in the state. The 
Brown County Historical Society will entertain the convention at tea in the Cotton 
House on Friday afternoon. Lower photograph by courtesy of the Green Bay 


Press-Gazette. 








